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INTRODUCTION 


The  thesis  presented  herein  covers  one  portion 
of  a subject  which  is  of  vital  import  to  every  citizen 
in  the  United  States:  "Why  Social  Security  Is  Now  A 

Pressing  Issue  In  The  United  Spates* " The  social 
security  of  the  nation  is  a matter  which  touches  upon 
the  lives  of  each  and  every  individual  who  is  part  of 
the  nation,  irrespective  of  age,  occupation,  or  of 
walk  in  life*  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
and  it  has  had  its  due  share  of  attention,  but  it 
continues  to  be  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to 
the  United  States  as  a whole.  The  volumes  written 
by  authors  who  have  had  this  security  interest  at 
heart  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  as  the  material 
embodied  in  their  work  has  been  of  a nature  which 
clearly  and  forcibly  helped  to  build  up  and  round  out 
the  theme  of  the  thesis.  Use  has  been  made  of  graphic 
charts  which  bring  into  bold  relief  the  present  day 
situation,  and  which  show  a crying  need  for  an  adequate 
form  of  social  security.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of 
the  thesis  writer  to  choose  and  present  material  which 
is  of  discriminating  value  in  measuring  and  establishing 
the  present  need  for  social  security  thruout  the  nation. 
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PART  1 


THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ART)  FOR  THE  FAMILY 





SAFEGUARDING  MISFORTUNE 


In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  June  8,  1934,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  drew  the  attention  of  the  American  people  to 
the  need  of  reconstruction,  which  is  of  vital  neces- 
sity as  a way  out  of  the  period  of  depression  thru 
which  the  American  people  have  "been  going  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  thru  which  they  are  still 
struggling  and  attempting  to  find  a solution  to 
carry  them  free  to  social  security.  The  words  of 
the  President  clearly  and  concisely  present  the 
situation  in  its  entirety: 

"Our  task  of  reconstruction  does  not  require 
the  creation  of  new  and  strange  values.  It  is 
rather  the  finding  of  the  way  once  more  to  known,  hut 
to  some  degree  forgotten  ideals  and  values.  If  the 
means  and  details  are  in  some  instances  new,  the  ob- 
jectives are  as  permanent  as  human  nature. 

Among  our  objectives  I place  the  security  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Nation  first. 

This  security  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
family  concerns  itself  primarily  with  three  factors. 
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People  want  decent  homes  to  live  in;  they  want  to 
locate  them  where  they  can  engage  in  productive  work; 
and  they  want  some  safeguard  against  misfortunes  which 
cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  in  this  man-made  world  of 
ours;  the  ambition  of  the  individual  to  obtain  for  him 
and  his  a proper  security,  a reasonable  leisure  and  a 
decent  living  thruout  life." 

That  the  people  of  this  country  are  direly  in 
need  of  the  M safeguards  against  misfortunes  which 
cannot  be  eliminated  in  this  man-made  world  of  ours" 
is  most  apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
millions  of  our  people,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  government  for  relief  and 
subsistence*  Much  of  the  work  in  which  great  numbers 
of  our  people  are  employed  is  furnished  by  the  government, 
altho  it  is  granted  that  the  wage  scale  is  considerably 
reduced;  however,  a living  wage  is  provided*  This  wage 
does  not  compare  with  the  former  wages  our  people  were 
able  to  earn  in  industry  but  they  are  content  and 
grateful  for  a subsistence  wage,  when  no  other  work 
can  be  had.  Coupled  with  the  reduction  in  wages  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  depression  innumerable  bank  failures 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  life  savings  which  reduced  many 
people  to  a level  of  abject  misery*  Some  measure  had  to 
be  provided  to  offset  this  calamity. 
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In  times  of  prosperity  as  well  as  in  times  of 
depression  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  there  were 
great  numbers  of  our  people  who  had  little  security. 
Quoting  from  the  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Committee 
on  Economic  Security,  we  may  compare  the  prosperous 
twenties  with  the  subsequent  lean  years;  "From  the  best 
estimates  which  are  obtainable,  it  appears  that  in  the 
years  1922  to  1929  there  was  an  average  unemployment  of 
eight  percent  among  our  industrial  workers.  In  the  best 
year  of  this  period  the  number  of  the  unemployed  averaged 
somewhat  less  than  1,500,000."  ^ 

There  are  more  misfortunes  than  unemployment  to 
beset  a people.  We  find  that  in  the  year  of  1933,  14,500 
persons  were  fatally  injured  in  American  industry  and  in 
addition  to  this  large  number  55,000  sustained  some 
permanent  injury.  There  is  an  average  incapacitation 
among  industrial  workers  because  of  illness  of  2.25 
percent.  The  resultant  disability  extends  over  a 
period  of  time  in  many  cases.  Usually  one  member  of  a 
family  can  be  found  to  be  suffering  from  some  illness 
either  minor  or  serious,  and  in  urban  families  of  low 
incomes  many  times  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  entire 


1.  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  1935;  page  2 
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family  income  is  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  medical  and 
nursing  care. 

Each  year  finds  a certain  percent  of  workers 
physically  handicapped,  and  a smaller  number  invalidated, 
while  those  who  have  reached  old  age  have  no  income  and 
no  savings  and  must  look  to  others  for  support.  It  is 
rare  to  find  upon  the  death  of  an  old  person,  an  estate 
large  enough  to  be  probated. 

We  find  the  people  who  have  reached  their  maturity 
carrying  the  heaviest  burden  of  production  which  must 
care  for  the  remainder  of  the  people,  and  in  addition 
they  must  carry  along  their  elders  and  their  children. 

The  social  and  economic  life  of  the  producers  must  be 
guarded. 

An  insecured  old  age  is  a pitiable  and  a tragic 
occurrence.  Many  times  the  old  feel  vigorous,  hale, 
and  healthy,  but  they  are  not  wanted  in  the  industrial 
world.  It  is  only  when  there  is  some  means  of  procuring 
an  income  or  when  there  is  a savings  account  sufficient 
to  carry  them  on  thru  the  remaining  years  of  their  life 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  old-age  security  problem  can 
be  minimized. 

The  children  present  as  serious  a problem  as  the 
aged  as  regards  their  care.  A child  is  naturally  and 
rightly  dependent  and  it  is  thru  his  family  that  he 
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expects,  and  rightly  so,  that  this  care  shall  come* 

It  is  a common  sight  to  see  this  care  and  this  security 
lacking*  We  find  that  at  the  present  time  children 
under  sixteen  constitute  in  the  vicinity  of  forty  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  people  now  on  the  relief  rolls  - 
this  in  comparison  to  twenty- eight  percent  in  the  total 
population  - and  in  addition  there  are  several  millions 
of  children  in  need  of  some  special  measure  of  protection, 
such  as  financial  assistance  due  to  a loss  of  father  or 
mother,  for  restoring  impaired  lives  in  a normal  environ- 
ment which  oftentimes  must  be  established* 

One  outstanding  similarity  in  the  hazards  involved 
is  a loss  of  earning-power*  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
1929,  at  the  peak  of  the  stock-market  boom,  the  average 
per  capita  income  of  all  salaried  employees  at  work  was 
only  $1,475;  and  we  find  that  of  the  eighteen  millions 
of  people  gainfully  employed  who  constituted  44  percent 
of  all  those  gainfully  employed,  exclusive  of  farmers, 
the  annual  earnings  were  less  than  $1,000.00;  28,000,000, 
or  nearly  70  percent  has  earnings  of  less  than  $1,500*00* 
There  was  poverty  even  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  and 
we  find  that  during  the  years  of  the  twenties,  the  number 
of  people  who  depended  upon  charity  showed  a gradual 
increase. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  depression  it  has  been 
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found  that  the  average  earnings  of  all  wage  earners  at 
work  dropped  from  $1,475.00  in  1929  to  $1,199.00  in  1932. 
Later  the  wage  scale  showed  a gradual  rise  hut  even  with 
the  increased  earnings  there  is  little  money  left  after 
the  purchase  of  necessities,  to  care  for  emergencies. 

Without  doubt,  an  adequate  income  will  provide 
for  an  adequate  measure  of  security,  and  this  security 
must  include  the  child,  the  youth,  the  mature  man  and 
woman,  and  the  aged,  whether  they  are  ill  or  well.  This 
security  must  offset  the  need  for  charity  which  is  a 
result  of  poverty. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


A very  succinct  assembling  of  material  on 
unemployment  has  teen  found  in  Stuart  Chase's, 

"Economy  of  Abundance"  and  the  following  pages  contain 
much  of  the  material,  selected  because  of  its  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  subject-matter* 

Maximum  employment  is  a vital  consideration  in 
industrial  life*  As  machinery  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  worker  the  opportunities  in  industry  for  the  worker 
have  diminished*  Chase  writes,  "Just  as  the  physical 
growth  curve  peak  must  ultimately  control  finance,  the 
employment  peak  must  control  hours  of  labor,  wage  levels, 
the  extent  and  severity  of  unemployment*  Both  threaten 
the  economic  security  of  the  worker  and  the  investor* 

This  point  is  susceptible  to  definite  statistical  computa- 
tion, but  has  been  completely  disregarded  by  the  majority 
of  economists,  and,  of  course,  by  all  bankers  and  business 
men*  Industrial  workers  have  not  made  the  computation,  but 

millions  of  them  are  keenly  aware  of  the  results  measured 

„ 1 

by  unemployment." 


1 "The  Economy  of  Abundance",  Stuart  Chase 
The  MacMillan  Company,  1934 
Page  96 
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There  is  increased  inter-relatedness  thruout  the 
whole  world.  Altho  certain  countries  like  the  United 
States,  Russia  and  the  British  Empire,  might  be  pseudo 
self-euff icient  by  a planned  economy,  they  must  at  the 
present  time  depend  on  others  for  many  of  their  commodi- 
ties. The  communit ies  which  are  able  to  carry  on  inde- 
pendent of  other  communities  are  found  usually  in  the 
extremely  primitive  regions. 

The  coming  platforms  on  which  the  political 
parties  7/ill  base  their  main  issues  will  probably  be 
economic  security  instead  of  the  tine  worn  issues  of  the 
tariff,  states* rights,  inflation,  or  economy  and  efficien- 
cy; The  assured  knowledge  that  the  citizen  will  be  saved 
the  degradation  of  begging  for  his  food,  his  clothing,  and 
that  of  his  children,  and  that  any  thrift  he  may  be  able 
to  practice  whereby  he  can  put  aside  a little  money  for 
future  emergency  will  be  worth  the  effort  instead  of 
knowing  that  it  will  be  lost  in  the  first  ill  wind  that 
blows  into  the  financial  world. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  have  always  felt  pretty 
certain  that  there  is  more  than  enagh  to  go  around.  The 
specialization  of  our  industries  is  capable  of  producing 
an  increased  output  of  goods  and  services  per  capita. 

This  output  is  an  abstraction  unless  the  common  man  is  to 
receive  some  benefit  from  it  and  can  find  it  dependable. 
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Otherwise  the  following  quotations  might  be 
applicable  to  each  and  every  one  of  us:  ’’Garbage  eating 

was  reported  at  Cicero  and  31st  streets,  at  other  streets 
and  at  other  places,  even  at  city  dumps.  Around  the 
truck  which  was  unloading  garbage  and  other  refuse  were 
men,  women  and  children.  As  soon  as  the  truck  pulled 
away  from  the  pile,  all  of  them  started  digging  with 
sticks,  some  with  their  hands,  grabbing  bits  of  food  and 

vegetables,” 

# 

"Early  in  1933,  seven  Negroes  were  killed,  seven 
wounded  and  one  flogged.  All  were  locomotive  firemen  in 
the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  operating  in 
Mississippi,  They  were  ambushed  while  at  work,  killed, 
wounded  and  flogged  by  white  men,  for  their  jobs,  White 
firemen  had  been  replaced  in  the  interest  of  economy.  To 
such  lengths  does  economic  insecurity  drive  us,"  ^ 

Price  levels  and  unemployment  cycles  cause  fluctua- 
tions in  the  buying  power  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
American  workers.  As  technological  unemployment  increases, 
seasonal  unemployment  increases  as  well.  Industry  is  so 
inter-related  that  unemployment  in  one  industry  is  the 
cause  for  unemployment  in  a second  industry.  This  is 
noticeable  in  industry  to  a point  where  it  decreases  out- 
put as  in  Illinois  where  the  workers  in  the  men’s  clothing 


llbid.  Page  120 
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industry  dropped  from  33,000  workers  in  1919  to  24,000  in 
1927;  when  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  shoe  workers 
declined  from  80,000  in  1919  to  57,000  in  1925* 

Granted,  that  complete  security  will  always  be  out 
of  reach  as  this  is  a dynamic  and  not  a static  universe; 
but  the  amount  of  economic  security  and  social  security 
which  prevails  today  is  unnecessary,  with  its  accompanying 
factors  of  cowardice,  greed,  crime,  and  mental  breakdown. 
Altho  labor  has  never  regained  its  scarcity  position,  and 
unemployment  continued  to  be  a serious  situation,  in  the 
midst  of  this  present  depression,  insecurity  was  a pheno- 
mena of  the  era  of  prosperity.  The  National  Relief  Ad- 
ministration established  in  the  summer  of  1933,  by 
President  Roosevelt,  prescribing  maximum  hours  and  mini- 
mum wages  gave  labor  a place  in  the  sun  and  took  it  out 
of  the  free  market.  Labor  today  is  not  a commodity. 

Chase  states,  "The  tangible  action  has  not  been  far- 
reaching  enough  to  have  more  than  a relatively  slight 
effect  on  unemployment  and  payrolls,  but  the  principle  has 
been  laid  down.  May  heaven  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of 
American  labor  if  it  is  ever  rescinded*"  1 


1 


Ibid:  Page  225 
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ECONOMIC  INSECURITY 


We  may  consider  employability  as  a matter  of 
degree,  involving  not  only  the  willingness  and  ability 
to  work  but  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  hold  a job 
once  he  has  secured  one  suited  to  his  capacity.  In 
good  times,  when  most  adults  able  to,  work,  many  times 
we  find  the  workers  employed  intermittently  and  at  a 
wage  level  insufficient  to  carry  them  and  their  dependents 
thru  their  varied  expenditures  and  many  of  them  are  de- 
pendent upon  public  and  private  charity.  We  find  that 
these  people  are  now  more  or  less  on  the  relief  rolls. 

In  addition  to  these  people  we  find  that  many  of  the 
workers  who  have  been  out  of  work  for  a long  time  have 
lost  their  value  as  skilled  workers  and  are  unable  to 
find  suitable  employment. 

Boys  and  girls  just  out  of  school  and  those  who 
have  beenout  for  some  time  have  teen  unable  to  find 
work  in  private  industry  during  the  time  of  the  depres- 
sion, The  physically  handicapped  are  in  the  group  of 
unfortunates  for  whom  there  is  no  employment.  Belief 
lists  have  been  caring  for  a large  number  of  families 
in  "stranded  industrial  communities",  where  industry 
will  probably  never  reach  a point  to  employ  any  of 
these  who  are  unemployed.  The  number  of  impoverished 
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farm  families  is  appalling  - and  their  only  hope  lies 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  farms. 

If,  we,  in  the  United  States  are  to  have  economic 
security  the  main  issue  is  employment  for  all  of  those 
people  who  are  now  unemployed.  In  their  security  lies 
the  security  of  their  dependents.  Employment  and  un- 
employment compensation  will  play  a large  role  in  estab- 
lishing security  for  those  able  to  work,  altho  some  more 
adequate  measure  than  unemployment  compensation  must  be 
found  which  will  protect  the  worker  from  the  hazards  of 
unemployment,  for  only  a limited  period  of  time. 

When  the  depression  was  at  its  peak,  the  public 

welfare  rolls  of  the  United  States  listed  the  names  of 

% 

82,251  persons,  among  them  former  proprietors,  contractors 
and  managers.  Over  one-third  of  the  6,112,529  employable 
persons  on  relief  were  without  experience  or  skill.  Among 
the  names  included  on  the  list  of  employables  were  857 
judges  and  lawyers,  3016  clergymen,  15,059  musicians  and 
675  physicians  and  dentists.  These  statistics  are  reported 
by  the  national  WPA  division  of  research  statistics  and 
records.  Beside  the  897,664  persons  unskilled,  956,309 
persons  were  listed  as  inexperienced. .Of  this  group, 

600,094  included  persons  between  16  and  24  years  of  age. 

On  the  rolls  were  216,096  office  workers,  181,342  sales- 
men and  solicitors,  802,976  building  construction  workers. 
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1,311,053  employees  in  manufacturing  and  allied  industries, 
24,227  former  retailers  and  retail  managers,  238,130  fam- 
ily servants,  21,301  barbers  and  beauty  shop  workers,  3361 
bootblacks,  32,865  cleaners  and  charwomen,  42,949  cooks  and 
chefs,  9,463  elevator  operators,  993,038  farmers,  20,454 
teachers  and  professors,  1378  reporters  and  editors,  3,803 
actors,  650  architects,  2,941  artists,  6,264  engineers# 

A recent  government  analysis  of  more  than6,000,000 
relief  cases  li  sted  the  percentage  of  unemployed  as  fol- 
lows; Workers  in  the  building  trades  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, 25  per  cent;  factory  workers  in  all  branches  of 
industry  - manufacturing  - 16  percent;  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  10  per  cent;  farm  operators  and  farm  labor- 
ers, 16  percent;  professional  and  clerical  workers,  etc#, 

16  percent;  inexperienced  persons,  mainly  young  people 
unable  to  obtain  employment,  16  percent# 

3,000  firms  were  canvassed  by  the  New  York  Sun 
recently.  A choice  was  made  of  the  largest  concerns 
in  the  country  to  ascertain  the  results  of  a comparison 
of  employment  in  1929,  the  peak  year,  with  the  present 
rate  of  employment.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries responding  to  the  questionnaire  reported  a total 
average  employment  in  1929  of  2,574,000#  The  average  for 
1935  was  2,421,000  but  173,000  less  than  in  1929.  Trade, 
mercantile,  wholesale  and  retail,  showed  a strong  increase 
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from  352,000  in  1929  to  465,000  in  1936.  Marked  loss  of 
employment  was  in  the  line  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, including  telephone  and  telegraph,  which  dropped  from 
2,435,000  in  1929  to  1,680,000  in  1935,  mainly  due  to  the 
financial  plight  of  the  railroads.  These  figures  take  in 
several  thousand  of  the  really  large  corporations  and  com- 
prise the  main  body  of  big  business.  These  figures  in 
detail  listed  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  May  10,1936, 
read  as  follows: 

“TYPICAL  EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES” 


1929 

1935 

"Prudential  Life  Insurance  ., 

39,708 

Sears,  Roebuck  

47,470 

Woolworth  Company  

58,887 

Automobile  Factories  ...... 

438,000 

Dupont 

46,000 

Jones  & Laughlin  (Steel)  ... 

24,244 

United  States  Steel  •••••••, 

194,820 

General  Electric  

55,706 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  « 

49,609 

Swift  & Company  

60,100 

1196  Cotton  Mills  

391,676 

These  are  just  a fey/  but  they  constitute  a 

fair  show. 

ing,  all  things  considered. 

The  steel  business 

, for  in- 

stance,  is  far  below  1929. 

In  other  lines  the 

loss  in 
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employment  is  lees  than  might  be  expected.  The  cotton 
textile  business  is  not  especially  good,  but  employment 
holds  up  well.  In  the  automobile  line  the  1935  production 
was  very  far  below  1929.  Yet  employment  in  the  factories 
reporting  was  not  far  below  1929. 

The  object  of  the  Sun  was  to  show  that  large  scale 
industry,  except  in  the  line  of  transportion  and  commun- 
ication, was  doing  well  on  the  matter  of  employment,  con- 
sidering the  drop  in  business  from  1929.  The  Sun’s  reason- 
ing seems  correct."  1 


1 The  Boston  Sunday  Post,  May  10,  1936;  Pages  1 and  12 
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THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  YEARS  1920  - 1934 


"Unemployment  with  attendant  economic 
insecurity,  a grave  problem  today,  is 
a chronic  evil  even  during  normal  times* 
Thruout  the  prosperous  twenties  there  was 
marked  unemployment.  There  was  never  less 
than  a million  and  a half  unemployed  dur- 
ing this  period."  ^ 

Chart  follows: 


1 Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
1934 
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UNEMPLOYED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920-34 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  A HALF  MILLION  PERSONS 


FLUCTUATION  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 


IB. 

PROSPEROUS  YEAR  - 1929 


" The  year  1929  was  one  of  marked 
prosperity  and  even  in  that  year 
estimates  reveal  nearly  3 million 
unemployed  in  February.  Fluctuations 
in  unemployment  the  same  year  were  ex- 
tremely wide  — October  showed  slight 
ly  less  than  1.2  million  unemployed." 

Chart  follows: 


1 Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
1934 
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FLUCTUATION  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  PROSPEROUS  YEAR  1929 


20 


of  American  insecurity.  Approximately  15  million  people  in  the  United 
States  were  on  relief  in  July,  1933  and  by  July  of  the  next  year, 
the  number  had  increased  to  approximately  17  million.  The  decline  in 
numbers  on  relief  in  January,  1934  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
existance  of  C.  W.  A.  during  that  month. 
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ESTIMATE  ON  UN3SMPLOYMENT 


"Unemployment  is  the  major  cause  which 
has  driven  families  to  seek  relief# 
Estimates  show  that  the  number  of  un- 
employed workers  in  the  country  increased 
from  three  million  in  March  1929  to  eight 
and  a half  million  in  March  1931,  and  to 
fifteen  million  in  March  1933*  Within  the 
next  two  years  the  number  of  unemployed 
workers  declined  to  twelve  million#"  ^ 

Chart  follows: 


1 Committee  on  Economic  Security,  1935 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  1,000,000  PERSONS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


DURING  PROSPEROUS  YEARS 


"The  hazard  of  unemployment  is  not 
alone  a depression  phenomena*  The 
years  featured  in  this  chart  were 
relatively  prosperous  yet  they  repre- 
sent approximate  periodic  laws  of  un- 
employment from  1920  to  1929  inclusive* 
The  figures  are  for  unemployed  in  all 
industries  except  agriculture*"  1 

Chart  follows: 


1 Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
1934 
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UNEMPLOYED  DURING  PROSPEROUS  YEARS 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  100,000  UNEMPLOYED 


CHART  II 

Unemployment  with  attendant  economic  insecurity,  a grave  problem 
today,  is  a chronic  evil  even  during  normal  times.  Throughout  the 
"prosperous”  twenties  there  was  marked  unemployment.  There  was 
never  less  than  a million  and  a half  unemployed  during  this  period. 


PUBLIC  SUBSISTENCE 


RELIEF 


"The  millions  of  unemployed  and  their 
families  who  are  today  wholly  or  partly 
dependent  upon  public  aid  for  subsistence 
are  stark  evidence  of  American  insecurity. 
Approximately  15  million  people  in  the 
United  States  were  on  relief  in  July,  1933 
and  by  July  of  the  next  year,  the  number 
had  increased  approximately  17  million. 

The  decline  in  numbers  on  relief  in 
January,  1934  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  existance  of  C.W.A.  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  that  month.1*  ^ 

Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrat ion 
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1934  saw  a decrease  in  unemployment  due  to  CWA,  and  an  accom- 
panying decrease  in  families  on  relief  (2%  million  families  in  Janu- 
ary) , June  relief  recipients  still  number  3/4  million  families.  Thus 
relief  rolls  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  need  for  increased 
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FAMILIES  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT 


RELIEF 


"During  the  first  months  of  1933, 
the  unemployed  numbered  around  13*5 
million.  In  January  there  were 
3,859,000  families  on  relief  and  by 
June  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
3,789,000.  Although  1934  saw  a 
decrease  in  unemployment  due  to  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  an  accompany- 
ing decrease  in  families  on  relief 
(2-1/2  million  families  in  January), 
June  relief  recipients  still  number 
3-3/4  million  families.  Thus  relief 
roll3  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  need  for  increased  economic  secur- 
ity." 1 

Chart  follows: 


I Federal  Emergency  Relief 
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FAMILIES  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 


EACH  FAMILY  UNIT  REPRESENTS  ONE  QUARTER  MILLION  RELIEF  FAMILIES 


than  62  per  cent  of  her  gainfully  occupied,  and  Germany  nearly  56 
per  cent.  The  U.  S.  has  made  a beginning  in  Wisconsin,  where  26.6 
per  cent  of  the  gainfully  occupied  of  the  state  are  protected,  which 
represents  six -tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  occupied  of 
the  whole  country. 
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GENERAL  RE LISP  PROGRAM 


"Within  the  year  from  May  1934  to  May  1935, 
work  relief  has  played  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  caring  from  the  relief  pop- 
ulation. Eorty  percent  of  the  relief  fam- 
ilies were  receiving  work  relief  for  all  or 
part  of  the  month  of  May  1935,  compared 
with  less  than  30  percent  a year  earlier. 

At  the  same  time  the  nature  of  direct 
relief  was  changing  slowly.  In  May  1934, 
about  90  percent  of  all  direct  relief 
grants  were  made  in  the  form  of  commodi- 
ties, whereas  a year  later  only  about 
60  percent  of  such  grants  were  occasion- 
ally in  commodities  al30,but  all  work 
relief  grants  in  May  1935  were  in  cash.” 

Chart  follows: 

1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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GENERAL  RELIEF  PROGRAM 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  250,000  CASES 

EACH  DISC  REPRESENTS  10,000.000  DOLLARS-PAYMENT  IN  CASH 
EACH  BASKET  REPRESENTS  10.000.000  DOLLARS-PAYMENT  IN  KIND 
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TREND  OF  RELIEF 


"The  number  of  cases  on  public  relief 
rolls  in  143  urban  areas  increased  from 
100,000  in  March  1929  to  2,300,000  in 
March  1935,  Although  unemployment  was 
decreasing  between  March  1933  and  March  1935, 
the  relief  burden  continued  to  grow,  as  more 
families  were  exhausting  their  resources  than 
were  returning  to  jobs*"  1 

Chart  follows: 


1 


Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies;  and  Studies  of  the 
U.S. Children* s Bureau 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  200.000  CASES  ( 1929-1931-1933  ESTIMATED  ) 
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WHO  IS  ON  RELIEF  IN  THE 


UHIT5D  STATES 


"The  General  Relief  Program  for 
May  1935,  showed  approximately  one 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  wholly  or  partly 
dependent  upon  public  relief  funds 
for  subsistence.  The  relief  load 
was  heavier  in  urban  than  in  rural 
areas.  Approximately  one  person  in 
every  six  is  on  relief  in  cities, 
compared  to  about  one  in  eight  in 
rural  communities.  The  greater 
relief  load  of  the  cities  reflects 
the  greater  insecurity  of  the  urban 
economy  in  periods  of  industrial 
depression."  ^ 

Chart  follows: 

1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies;  and  United  States 
Census  of  Population,  1930,  Vol.l.  p.8 
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AGE  GROUPS 

TOTAL  AND  RELIEF  POPULATIONS 

"Contrary  to  popular  "belief  persons  over 
forty  years  of  age  are  not  overrepresented 
in  the  relief  population.  A smaller  proportion 
on  the  relief  population  is  above  40  years  of 
age  than  was  true  of  the  total  population  in 
1930.  Persons  from  20  to  39  years  of  age  are 
underrepresented  on  relief  also,  but  this  is 
not  surprising  because  this  is  the  group  whose 
age  is  an  asset  in  getting  and  retaining  em- 
ployment in  private  industry*  Persons  under 
20  years  of  age  are  considerably  overrepresented, 
on  relief  rolls,  due  to  the  larger  than  average 
size  of  relief  families.  Almost  fifty  percent 
of  the  relief  population  are  in  this  younger 
group,  but  only  39  percent  of  the  total  population 
in  1930  was  of  the  same  ages."  ^ 

Chart  follows: 

1 Federal  Smergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies;  and  United  States  Census 
of  Population,  1930,  Vol.  V.,  P.  117 
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AGE  GROU PS-TOTAL  AND  RELIEF  POPULATIONS 
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YOUTHS  16-24  IN  RELIEF  CASES 


"There  were  approximately  2,880,000 
youths,  16  to  24  years  of  age,  on  relief, 
in  May  1935.  A total  of  1,730,000  were 
in  urban  areas,  compared  with  1,150,000  in 
rural  areas.  Altogether,  1,780,000  were 
working  or  seeking  work,  and  1,100,000  were 
in  school  or  for  some  other  reason  were  not 
working  or  seeking  work.  About  1,380,000 
of  those  working  or  seeking  work  had  had 
previous  experience,  while  400,000  were 
seeking  their  first  jobs.  Only  a small 
number  who  were  not  in  school  were  not 
attempting  to  find  work."  1 


Chart  follows: 


1.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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YOUTHS  16-24  IN  RELIEF  CASES 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  75.000  YOUTHS. 
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EMPLOYABLE  WORKERS  ON  RELIEF  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


"Employable  women  on  relief  on  the  whole  are 
younger  than  employable  men*  Thirty-seven  and 
one  half  percent  of  the  women  are  under  25  years 
of  age,  compared  with  only  24  percent  of  the  men 
There  are  correspondingly  fewer  women  than  men 
above  thirty  five*  The  ages  of  employable  work- 
ers of  each  sex  on  relief  are  approximately  the 
same  as  for  the  employed  workers  of  the  country. 
Only  the  thirty  percent  of  the  employable  males 
on  relief  above  45  years  of  age  face  serious 
employment  handicaps,  while  the  thirty- seven 
and  a half  percent  of  employable  females  above 
35  years  of  age  are  almost  as  badly  handicapped. 

Chart  follows: 

1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  100,000  PERSONS 
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USUAL  OCCUPATIONS  OF  WORKERS 

"Unskilled  workers  predominate  in  the 
relief  population.  Forty  percent  report 
this  as  their  last  usual  occupation.  An 
additional  25  percent  of  the  workers  are 
from  semi-3killed  occupations.  Profes- 
sional and  proprietary  occupations  con- 
tribute ten  percent.  Clerical  and  office 
workers  constitute  ten  percent,  and  skilled 
workers  and  foremen  15  percent." 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin istrat ion 
Research  Studies,  and  Alba  M.  Edwards, 

" A Social-Economic  Grouping  of  Gainful 
Workers  of  the  United  States",  Journal 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
December,  1933,  p.  383 
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USUAL  OCCUPATIONS  OF  WORKERS 
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EACH  BLACK  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  10  PERCENT  OF  ALL  WORKERS  IN  U.  S. 
EACH  RED  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  10  PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  ON  RELIEF 


COMPOSITION  OF  RELIEF  FAMILIES 


"Five-sixths  of  the  cases  receiving 

relief  are  families,  the  remaining 

cases  consisting  of  unattached  persons. 

One  in  every  five  families  on  relief 

consists  of  a man  and  his  wife  with  no 

children;  three  out  of  five  consist  of 

father,  mother,  and  one  or  more  children; 

and  one  out  of  five  is  a "oroken  " family, 

consisting  of  one  parent  and  one  or  more 
1 

children, " 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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COMPOSITION  OF  RELIEF  FAMILIES 


MAN  AND  WIFE  MAN.  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN  ONE  PARENT  UNATTACHED 

AND  CHILDREN  PERSONS 


Relief  families  tend  to  be  large  families.  One-fourth  of  relief 
families  contain  6 or  more  persons,  compared  with  one-sixth 
of  all  families  in  the  country.  Half  of  all  families  in  the  country 
have  2 or  3 members,  but  families  of  this  size  are  underrepre- 
sented on  relief  rolls. 


SIZE  OF  FAMILIES 


"Relief  Families  tend  to  "be  large 
families.  One-fourth  of  relief  families 
contain  six  or  more  persons,  compared  with 
one-sixth  of  all  families  in  the  country. 
Half  of  all  families  in  the  country  have 
two  or  three  members,  but  families  of  this 
size  are  underrepresented  on  relief  rolls. "x 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies;  and  United  States 
Census  of  Population,  1930,  Vol.  VI,  p.13 
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EACH  BLACK  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS  ONE-TWELFTH  OF  ALL  FAMILIES  IN  US. 
EACH  RED  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS  ONE-TWELFTH  OF  ALL  FAMILIES  ON  RELIEF 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RELIEF 


GRANTS  HER  FAMILY 


HThe  average  monthly  relief  grant  per  family 
is  greater  in  the  New  England  states  than 
elsewhere,  next  greatest  in  the  Pacific  states 
and  smallest  in  the  southeastern  states.  In 
New  England  the  average  grant  in  May  1935,  wa3 
$45.00  or  more  than  two  and  one-half  times 
as  large  as  in  the  southeast,  where  the  average 
grant  was  $17.50;  and  twice  as  large  as  in  the 
central  and  mountain  states,  where  the  average 
grant  was  $22.50.  The  size  of  grants  is  affected 
hy  the  cost  of  living,  the  climate,  and  existence 
of  home-produced  foods  or  other  income,  and  the 
extent  to  which  relief  consists  of  the  more 
expensive  work  relief  grants."  1 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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EACH  DISC  REPRESENTS  5 DOLLARS 
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EMPLOYABILITY  —URBAN  RELIEF  CASES 


"Five-sixths  of  the  families  on  urban  relief 
rolls  contain  employable  persons.  The  remain- 
ing families  are  unemployable  becasue  of  old 
age,  physical  disability,  or  because  they 
consist  of  mothers  with  dependent  children. 

In  addition  to  the  employable  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, there  are  about  1,190,000  other  employ- 
able workers.  Families  with  employable  workers 
have  more  dependents  than  the  unemployable 
families,  due  mainly  to  the  small  size  of 
families  unemployable  because  of  old  age."1 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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EMPLOYABILITY-  URBAN  RELIEF  CASES 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  260,000  PERSONS. 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  TOTAL  AND  RELIEF 
POPULATIONS  - BY  REGIONS 


"The  regional  differences  in  the  relief 
load  can  be  understood  only  by  comparing 
the  relief  and  the  general  population  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  country.  There 
is  marked  similarity  between  the  regional 
distribution  of  the  total  and  relief  popu- 
lations, The  industrialized  northeastern 
and  central  agricultural  and  mountain  states 
are  more  heavily  represented  among  the  relief 
population  than  among  the  total  population. 
The  southeastern  region  is  the  most  under- 
represented region  in  the  country  on  the 
relief  rolls,"  1 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies;  and  United  States 
Census  on  Population,  1930,Vol,  11J., Part  1,P,24 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 

TOTAL  AND  RELIEF  POPULATIONS  - BY  REGIONS 
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RELIEF  POPULATION  BY  REGIONS 


H The  relief  population  is  concentrated 
in  the  highly  industrialized  and  urbanized 
northeastern  states,  where  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  eighteen  million  persons 
receiving  relief reside.  The  great  central 
and  western  region  ranks  second,  with  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  relief  load,  the 
southern  region  with  about  18  percent  third, 
and  the  remaining  persons  on  relief  are 
divided  almost  equally  between  the  New 

n 

England  and  Pacific  States," 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Studies 
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RELIEF  POPULATION  BY  REGIONS 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  500,000  PERSONS  ON  RELIEF,  MAY  1935 
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TENURE  STATUS  - RURAL 


"Farm  owners  are  much  less  heavily  represented 
in  the  rural  relief  population  than  in  the 
general  rural  and  small-town  population. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  rural  population 
are  farm  owners,  compared  with  ten  percent  of 
cases  on  the  rural  relief  rolls.  Tenant 
farmers  and  croppers  are  about  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  relief  and  non-relief  groups. 
Persons  not  engaged  in  ^riculture,  most  of 
them  living  in  villages  under  2,500  popula- 
tion, figure  much  more  heavily  in  the  relief 
than  in  the  non-relief  population  of  rural 
areas.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  total  rural 
heads  of  families  of  the  country  are  non- 
farmers, compared  with  seventy  percent  of  the 

„ 1 

heads  of  families  on  relief  rolls." 

Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies;  United  Stites  Census  of 
Population,  1930,  Vol.  VI,  State  tables 
20  and  23;  and  United  States  Census  of 
Agriculture,  1930,  Vol. 11,  Table  1,  and 
Supplement  for  Southern  States. 
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TENURE  STATUS -RURAL 
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EACH  BLACK  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  10  PERCENT  OF  FAMILY  HEADS  IN  RURAL  U.S. 

EACH  RED  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  10  PERCENT  OF  FAMILY  HEADS  ON  RURAL  RELIEF  ROLLS 
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FARMS  AND  LIVESTOCK  UNDER 
THE  OWNERSHIP  OF 
FARMERS  NOT  ON  RELIEF 

"Farmers  on  relief  have  smaller  farms  than 
farmers  not  on  relief.  Moreover,  fewer  farmers 
receiving  relief  own  livestock.  Only  69  percent 
of  farmers  on  relief  owned  cows,  compared  with 
85  percent  of  farmers  not  on  relief;  fifty-eight 
percent  of  the  farmers  on  relief  owned  hogs, 
compared  with  60  percent  of  the  farmers  not  on 
relief;  and  85  percent  of  the  farmers  on  relief 
owned  fowls,  compared  with  92  percent  of  the 
farmers  not  on  relief.  Not  only  do  fewer  farmers 
on  relief  own  live  stock  than  their  non-relief 
neighbors,  hut  those  who  do  are  also  at  a definite 
disadvantage  in  the  number  of  stock  owned.  The 
relief  farmer  owning  stock  has  only  slightly  over 
half  as  many  cows,  less  than  half  as  many  hogs, 
and  only  half  as  many  fowls  as  the  average  farmer 
who  is  not  on  relief," 

Chart  follows: 

1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  THE 


UNITED  STATES 


"Of  the  eighteen  million  persons  on  relief 
in  May  1935,  three  million  were  negroes* 

Most  of  the  remainder  were  whites,  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  negroes  in  the  country  are  on 
relief,  however,  compared  with  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  white  persons.  The  occupations 
at  which  the  negro  works  have  been  hit  particu- 
larly hard  hy  the  depression,  and  his  earnings 
in  the  past  have  been  insufficient  to  allow  him 
to  save  enough  to  remain  financially  independent. 


Chart  follows: 


1 The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies;  and  United  States  Census 
of  Population,  1930,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  12 
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TOTAL  U.  S.  POPULATION 


TWO  MILLION  PERSONS  OF  "OTHER  RACES" 

included  IN  "WHITE"  EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  3.000,000  PERSONS 
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THE  VALUE  AND  LIMITATION 
OF 

INDIVIDUAL  SAVINGS 


"The  present  depression  has  demonstrated  both 
the  value  and  the  limitation  of  individual 
savings.  The  people  who  are  more  fortunate 
find  their  savings  least  adequate.  Few 
wage  earners  have  savings  large  enough  to 
meet  the  contingencies  of  prolonged  unem- 
ployment, illness  and  invalidity.  Five  and 
three-fifth  million  families  had  an  income 
of  less  than  $ 1,000,00  in  1929,  They 

saved  nothing  to  protect  them  against 

1 

economic  hazards  and  insecurity." 


Chart  follows: 


1 Estimates  from  data  compiled  by  the  authors 
of  "America’s  Capacity  to  Consume",  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D#C.,  1934, pp,  93-94,258 
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AGGREGATE  SAVINGS  OF  FAMILIES  BY  INCOME  GROUPS,  1929 
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EACH  FAMILY  GROUP  REPRESENTS  250000  FAMILIES- EACH  CIRCLE  500  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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TOTAL  INCOMES 
1929 


"Figures  on  total  national  income  from 
all  sources  reveal  that  slightly  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  in  1929  received  an  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  family.  Almost  50  percent 
of  all  families  received  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,500  during  the  same  year.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  families  in  the 
lower  income  groups  need  some  form  of  pro- 
tection from  such  hazards  of  unemployment, 

1 

old  age,  destitution,  and  sickness,” 


Chart  follows: 


1 "America^  Capacity  to  Consume",  Brookings 
Inst,,  Washington,  D.C.,  1934, pp.  227,229 
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EACH  DISC  REPRESENTS  1,000  DOLLARS  EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  1,500,000  FAMILIES 

AVERAGE  INCOME  INCLUDING  ONE  PERSON  FAMILIES 
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FAMILIES  - BY  IflCOME  GROUPS 


1929 


"Figures  on  total  national  income-wages, 
salaries,  income  from  investments,  and 
sales  of  property  - reveal  that  almost 
80  percent  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  in  1929  received  an  income  of 
$3,000.00  or  less  per  family.  Over  42 
percent  of  all  families  received  incomes 
of  $1,500,00  or  less  during  the  same  year. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  families 
in  these  categories  need  some  form  of 
protection  against  loss  of  income  from  such 
hazards  as  unemployment,  old  age,  destitution, 
and  sickness."  ^ 

Chart  follows: 

1 "America*  s Capacity  to  Consume" 

Brookings  Inst.,  Washington,  D.C.,1934,  p.  87 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  IN  VARIOUS  INCOME  GROUPS/  1929 
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EACH  FAMILY  GROUP  REPRESENTS  ONE  MILLION  FAMILIES,  EACH  CIRCLE  $3,000 


their  savings  least  adequate.  Few  wage  earners  have  savings  large 
enough  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  prolonged  unemployment,  illness, 
and  invalidity.  Five  and  \ million  families  had  an  income  of  less  than 
$IOOO  in  1929.  They  saved  nothing  to  protect  them  against  economic 
hazards  and  insecurity. 
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THE  LIFE  SPAN  OF 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  PERSON 


"People  live  longer  today  than  they  did  10 
or  20  years  ago*  On  the  other  hand  fewer 
children  are  born  each  decade*  Such  a com- 
bination of  factors  results  in  a larger 
proportion  of  older  people  in  the  total 
population  than  we  had  several  generations 
ago.  Experts  believe  that  this  proportion 

will  continue  to  grow  for  at  least  forty 
1 

years* " 

Chart  follows: 


1 Abstract  of  the  Census,  1930,  p.  182* 
American  Statistical  Journal,  vol*  1932, 
supplement,  p.  93 
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INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  AGED  IN  U.S. 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  ONE  MILLION  PERSONS  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


The  first  safeguard  in  our  modern  economic 
system  was  provided  for  industrial  accidents.  Safety- 
laws  and  orders  were  enacted  and  the  employer  and 
employee  both  worked  toward  the  lessening  of  indus- 
trial accidents.  Upon  the  occurence  of  accidents 
the  worker  was  protected  by  the  workmen’s  accident 
compensation  laws.  Forty-four  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  have  adopted  these  laws. 

Despite  the  establishment  of  Ihe  industrial 
compensation  laws,  industrial  accidents  continue  to 
occur  all  too  frequently,  and  like  most  laws  in  the 
different  states,  they  vary  one  from  the  other. 

There  is  a fertile  field  in  this  portion  of  the 
judiciary  which  can  be  improved  upon,  and  work  can 
be  accomplished  in  widening  the  scope  of  the  law,  as 
well  as  in  the  enactment  of  necessary  new  laws  to 
prevent  the  unwarranted  number  of  industrial  accident 
which  we  continue  to  have  in  this  field. 

There  is  still  work  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  to  do  about  this  problem,  in 
directing  a more  uniform  national  law;  together  with 
laws  to  protect  the  railroad  employees  and  maritime 
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WORKERS  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES  AND  THE 


UNITED  STATES  WHO  ARE  PROTECTED  BY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

"A  comparison  between  the  number  of  workers 
covered  by  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  with  that  of  the 
United  States  shows  a marked  contrast*  Great 
Britain  protects  more  than  62  percent  of  her 
gainfully  occupied,  and  Germany  nearly  56  percent* 
The  United  States  has  made  a beginning  in  Wiscon- 
sin, where  26,6  percent  of  the  gainfully  occupied 
of  the  state  are  protected,  which  represents  six- 

tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  gainfully  occupied 

1 

of.  the  whole  country, H 
Chart  follows: 


1 International  Surrey  of  Social  Services, 

1*0,0.,  Studies  and  Reports,  Series  No, 11, 
Geneva  1933,  pp,  316,326.  I.L.O,  Year  Book,  1933 
Geneva,  1934.  United  States  Census  of  Occupations, 
1930.  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Sept., 
1934,  p.  115 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  2 PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL 


income  of  $3000  or  less  per  family.  Over  42  per  cent  of  all 
families  received  incomes  of  $1500  or  less  during  the  same 
year.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  families  in  these  cate- 
gories need  some  form  of  protection  against  loss  of  income 
from  such  hazards  as  unemployment,  old  age,  destitution,  and  sick- 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AS  THE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH 


AND  OF  PERMANENT  DISABILITY 


"Accidents  of  all  types  were  the  cause  of 

90.000  deaths  in  1933*  Furthermore,  some 

330.000  persons  in  the  same  year  were  per- 
manently disabled  by  accidental  injuries 
incurred  in  industry,  in  automobiles,  in 
fires,  and  at  home.  The  total  costs 
estimated  include  wage  loss,  medical 
expense,  and  overhead  costs  of  insurance," 

Chart  followw: 


1 National  Safety  Council,  "Accident  Facts 
1934,  p.  9 
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THE  ANNUAL  ACCIDENT  TOLL  - 1933 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  200000  PERSONS  AND  EACH  CIRCLE  100,000,000  DOLLARS 


in  families  in  "comfortable”  circumstances,  those  with  other  members 
employed  only  part-time,  and  those  without  anyone  employed.  "Com- 
fortable” families  were  defined  as  those  families  having  an  annual  per 
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ILL  HEALTH 


ILLNESS  AS  A CAUSE  OF  PART  TIKE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  ALSO  OF  UHEMPLOYl/iENT 


Illness  is  a seriour  matter  to  Loth  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  hut  to  the  poor  it  is  a greater  cause  for 
economic  insecurity.  Prior  to  the  depression  and  in 
fact  as  far  hack  as  we  can  trace  in  the  history  of 
our  people  this  has  heen  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
dependence  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes  of  people.  From  various  statistics 
compiled  from  time  to  time  it  has  heen  estimated  that 
in  families  whose  income  is  less  than  $2,500,00  a 
year,  as  much  as  $ 2,400,000,000  per  year,  out  of  which 
$900,000,000  is  representative  of  the  loss  from  wages 
and  $1,500,000,000  the  cost  of  medical  and  nursing  care, 

A fairly  complete  outline  of  the  cost  of  illness 
both  monetary  and  economically  has  heen  drawn  up  in 
the  report  to  the  President  of  the  committee  on  economic 
security,  which  was  presented  to  the  President  in  1935, 

This  brings  out  clearly  the  seriousness  of  the  hazard, 
which  they  consider  lies  in  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  total  los s involved.  The  report  shows  that  nearly  half 
of  all  the  people  suffer  no  illness  during  a normal  year, 
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but  7 percent  have  three  or  more  illnesses  and  nearly 
15  percent  have  illnesses  that  disable  then  for  morethan 
a week.  Actual  expenditures  for  medical  care  in  large 
numbers  of  urban  families  with  incomes  ranging  from 
$1,200,  to  $2,000  per  year,  relating  to  the  years  1928  to 
1931,  point  out  that  of  every  1,000  families,  218  had 
medical  bills  which  amounted  to  over  $100.00  and  80 
amounting  to  over  $200.00:  Of  the  80,  16  shouldered 

medical  costs  from  $400  to  $700,  and  4 of  the  families 
paid  out  in  medical  and  nursing  care  more  than  one-half 
of  their  incomes. 

Going  over  this  list  carefully  it  needs  little 
explanation  as  to  why  so  many  American  families  look 
upon  illness  with  fear.  The  cost  of  medical  care  eats 
into  a moderate  income  as  well  as  into  a small  income, 
and  with  money  used  in  this  manner,  other  necessities 
and  small  luxuries  which  in  normal  times  are  considered 
essential  must  be  depleted  from  the  family  budget.  At 
times  the  income  itself  will  not  permit  the  calling  of  a 
doctor  or  the  admission  to  a hospital  without  financial 
assistance  from  charitable  agencies,  from  hospitals  and 
from  the  doctors  themselves. 

Great  strides  forward  have  been  taken  in  preventive 
medicine,  and  none  too  soon;  despite  the  advanced  methods 
of  preventive  medicine  in  use  today,  thru  carelessness 
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and  ignorance  great  numbers  of  our  people  suffer  and  die 
yearly  from  diseases  that  are  preventable:  Statistics 

from  compiled  vital  statistics  which  are  presented  to 
the  public  from  time  to  time  show  that  men  and  women 
of  maturity  and  those  reaching  old  age  have  lessened 
but  little.  Preventive  medicine  should  be  made  inclusive 
and  should  extend  its  advantages  to  both  the  young  and 
the  old.  Public  health  facilities  and  services  should 
be  increased  and  extended  into  rural  centers.  At  the 
present  time,  of  3,000  counties,  it  has  been  found  that 
528  have  full-time  health  supervision  and  21  percent  of 
the  local  boards  of  health  in  1933  could  care  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  population  in  need  of  such  attention. 

The  depression  has  wrought  havoc  upon  the  health 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  population.  The  report  to 
the  President  states  that  the  rate  of  disabling  sickness 
in  1933  among  families  which  had  suffered  the  most  severe 
decline  in  income  during  the  period  1929  to  1932  was 
50  percent  higher  than  the  rate  in  families  whose  incomes 
were  not  reduced;  furthermore  it  ?ra,s  shown  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many  decades  the  death  rate  in  the  large 
cities  was  higher  this  year  than  it  was  last  year  despite 
the  absence  of  any  serious  epidemics.  Local  appropria- 
tions for  public  health  have  been  decreased  on  the 
average  by  20  percent  since  1930.  The  average  per  capita 
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expenditures  from  tax  funds  for  public  health  in  77 
cities  in  1934  were  58  cents  as  contrasted  with  71  cents 
in  1931.  These  figures  cited  only  show  how  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  reaching  the  public  minds  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  this  work  and  the  need  for  larger  appropriations 
of  the  public’s  money  to  carry  on  a program  that  will 
efficiently  meet  the  need.  Such  a program  would  be  an 
economic  gain  as  well  as  keeping  fit  a greater  number  of 
people . 
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ILLNESS  AMONG  PERSONS  IN  THE  FAMILIES 
WHERE  THE  ECONOMIC  STATUS  VARIES  - 1953 


"Records  of  sickness  tell  the  story  of  the  depression’s 

cast  in  ill  health*  Among  wage-earning  families  in  the 

poorer  sections  of  three  big  cities,  surveyed  by  the 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Hilbank 

Memorial  Fund  in  the  spring  of  1933,  considerable 

differences  in  the  rate  of  illness  were  found  among 

those  persons  in  families  in  "comfortable"  circumstances, 

those  with  other  members  employed  only  part-time,  and 

those  without  anyone  employed.  "Comfortable"  families 

were  defined  as  those  families  having  an  annual  per 

1 

capita  income  of  from  $425  and  over." 


Chart  follows: 


1 Ferrot  and  Collins,  "Sickness  and  the  Depression", 

Milbank  Memorial  EUnd  Quarterly,  October,  1933,  p.  297 
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ILLNESS  AMONG  PERSONS  IN  FAMILIES  OF  VARYING  ECONOMIC  STATUS  - 1933 
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EACH  BED  REPRESENTS  ONE  CASE  RATE  OF  ILLNESS  OUT  OF  100 


types  of  families  needing  mothers’  assistance,  besides  widows  and  their  depen- 
dents. The  variations  in  amount  granted  in  a single  state  are  sometimes  greater 
than  between  states.  The  small  average  grant  of  some  states  indicates  that  this 
form  of  aid  is  considered  by  those  states  as  a pittance  to  keep  the  family  alive, 
rather  than  as  a means  of  maintaining  family  life— its  original  purpose. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

There  is  a very  glaring  need  for  increased  public 
health  services.  This  has  been  brought  out  by  Stuart 
Chase  in  his  "The  Econoiny  of  Abundance"  in  which  he 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  money  spent  for  doctors, 
hospitals,  nurses,  and  drugs  is  sufficient  to  pay  for 
medical  services  for  all  of  the  people  in  need  of  this 
service  and  that  we  do  not  use  the  health  resources 
already  at  hand.  "Physicians,  on  the  whole,  are  un- 
occupied between  one-third  and  one-half  of  their  working 
time;  one  third  of  the  hospital  beds  are  empty  most  of 
the  year;  thousands  of  nurses  seek  employment,  but  in 
vain.  Meanwhile  millions  suffer  and  tens  of  thousands 
die  from  ailments  which  might  be  cured  or  alleviated  by 
medical  aid."  1 

Our  standard  of  living  should  include  a standard 
of  health  and  security,  -^any  of  our  small  rural  schools 
could  well  be  combined  to  emerge  into  a well  ordered  school 
building  with  an  adequate  staff  of  teachers  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  modern  city  schools.  Play 
trounds  with  supervised  play  could  well  be  planned  and 
built.  Planned  economy  for  the  farmers  and  their  products 
might  well  be  instituted.  Government  subsidized  medicine 
would  be  of  unmeasurable  benefit  to  the  ill.  Educational 
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facilities  should  be  provided  for  every  child, 
should  be  made  a reality  for  the  aged. 


Se curity 


MAINTAINING  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 


As  has  already  been  stated  preventive  medicine 
and  public  health  services  are  the  less  costly  methods 
of  maintaining  public  health.  Naturally,  to  the  families 
who  must  watch  their  pennies  and  live  within  their  bud- 
gets illness  is  costly*  When  illness  does  occur  and  the 
budget  is  at  a low  ebb,  there  should  be  some  means  of 
maintaining  the  financial  equlibrium  of  the  striven 
family.  It  might  be  that  some  type  of  insurance  may  be 
the  remedy.  Health  insurance  has  been  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  for  a long  time  and  has  been  at 
hand  for  those  who  have  been  able  to  carry  its  cost; 
but  for  the  poor  this  has  been  practically  impossible 
and  when  the  effort  has  been  made  to  pay  this  cost,  the 
family  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  income  which  should 
have  been  spent  for  the  buying  of  food  and  related  neces- 
sities thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  insurance. 

A perusal  of  the  methods  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  will  show  the  compulsory  health  or  sickness  in- 
surance has  been  in  existence  far  periods  of  time  which 
range  well  over  fifty  years,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
countries  have  used  this  method  to  advantage  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States. 
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PART  11 


PREVALENT  CONDITIONS  NECESSITATING 


SOME  MEASURE  OF  ATTENTION  AND  CARE 





THE  NEED  AMONG  THE  AGED 

Statistics  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  1930 
there  were  6,500,000  people  over  65  years  of  age  living 
in  this  country  and  that  of  the  entire  population  these 
constituted  5,4  percent.  The  number  of  the  aged  since 
this  time  has  swollen  considerably,  and  presumably  will 
continue  to  increase  for  a number  of  years  yet  to  come. 

It  has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  our  present  popula- 
tion and  trends,  that  we  can  expect  in  1940  that  6,3 
percent  of  the  population  will  have  reached  their  65th 
year  and  by  1960,  9,3  percent  will  be  65  years  of  age, 
and  by  1975,  10  percent.  Thus  the  computation  would 
point  to  the  fact  that  in  about  thirty  years  the  number 
of  the  aged  will  have  doubled. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  to  just 
what  extent  the  aged  are  able  to  support  themselves,  or 
to  what  extent  they  are  dependent  upon  private  or  public 
charity.  There  has  been  no  recent  survey  of  the  inmates 
of  the  almshouses.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion relief  lists  number  about  700,000  people  over  65  years 
of  age,  and  relief  costs  to  these  people  approximate  in 
the  vicinity  of  $45,000,000  each  year.  Not  all  of  the 
old  people  receiving  relief  are  included  in  the  relief 
lists,  and  if  added  to  the  number  already  accounted  for 
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would  probably  bring  the  total  number  ?/ell  toward  the 
million  mark.  Veteran’s  pensions  and  industrial  and 
trade-union  pensions  are  estimated  to  cover  a,bout 
150,000  of  the  aged  at  a cost  exceeding  $100,000,000 
per  year. 

Surveys  were  made  in  the  United  States  a number  of 
years  ago  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  number  of  old 
people  without  any  means  of  self-support.  Connecticut 
(1932)  and  New  York  (1929)  listed  50  percent  of  the 
population  of  old  people,  who  were  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  as  having  an  income  of  less  than  $25.00  per  month; 
34  percent  in  Connecticut  had  no  income  whatsoever. 

Our  laws  state  specifically  that  children  and 
relatives  must  do  their  share  in  caring  for  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  aged.  State  surveys  clearly  bring 
out  the  fact  that  30  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  people 
over  65  years  of  age  have  been  supported  in  this  way. 
But,  during  the  last  depression  children  and  relatives 
of  the  aged  have  had  to  look  to  sources  of  their  own 
for  financial  assistance;  they  have  been  unable  to 
contribute  to  the  costctf  their  aged  relatives.  Bank 
failures  wiped  out  the  life  savings  of  many  of  the 
people  of  our  country  who  were  past  middle  age,  and 
with  work  unattainable  the  prospect  of  new  savings  has 
disappeared.  It  is  hard  today  for  the  man  past  middle 
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age,  or  for  the  woman,  to  find  work  to  do,  irrespective 
of  their  capability,  and  unless  such  a placement  is  made 
thru  the  interest  of  friends  the  prospect  of  work  is 
still  further  diminished.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  future  will  bring  about  any  change  in  this  situation, 

A man  at  65  years  of  age,  who  is  hale  and  healthy 
prefers  to  work,  to  busy  himself  in  a useful  and  gainful 
way,  and  when  he  is  forced  to  idleness  because  he  is 
unable  to  find  work  there  is  danger  of  an  early  senility, 
Few  men  and  women,  comparatively,  have  been  able  to  put 
aside  savings  sufficient  to  carry  them  thru  the  remaining 
years  of  life  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  65  years, 
and  unless  the  work  situation  is  remedied  the  cost  to  the 
nation  for  the  care  and  support  of  these  men  and  women  will 
be  excessive.  At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  that  we 
must  be  prepared  for  this  coming  state  of  affairs  and 
that  we  must  plan  on  providing  for  it. 
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PROPORTION  OF  MEN  65  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  7/HO  ARE  UNOCCUPIED 


"Among  men  65  years  of  age  and  over  fewer 
are  working  today  than  were  working  ten, 
twenty,  or  forty  years  ago.  This  decrease 
in  the  gainfully  occupied  of  the  aged  has 
"been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 

1 

numbers  of  those  without  an  occupation." 
Chart  follows: 


1 "Recent  Social  Trends",  vol.  1,  p.  277. 

Based  on  the  United  States  Census  for  those 

gears.  B.N.Armstrong,  "Insuring  the  Essentials 
ew  York,  1932,  p.  388 
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PROPORTION  OF  MEN  65  AND  OVER  UNOCCUPIED 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  2 % OF  MEN  65  AND  OVER  WHO  ARE  UNOCCUPIED 


2,400,000  persons,  aged  65  and  over,  who  are  dependent  either  on 
public  charity  or  the  support  of  relatives,  friends  and  private  charity. 
The  surveys  upon  which  the  above  proportions  are  based  were  taken 
during  the  relatively  prosperous  years  from  1920  to  1929- 


AGED  PEOPLE  DEPENDENT  UPON  PUBLIC  CHARITY. 


UPON  RELATIVES.  OR  UPON  PRIVATE  CHARITIES.  AND  IN  ALMS- 
HOUSES* 


"It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  experts 
based  upon  the  data  from  the  number  of  surveys 
of  the  problem,  that  not  less  than,  one  third  of 
all  our  old  people  reach  old  age  without  a 
competence.  The  number  of  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  over  in  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
cently estimated  to  total  7,200,000.  Based 
upon  these  facts  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  approximately  2,400,000  persons  aged 
65  and  over,  who  are  dependent  either  on  public 
charity  or  the  support  of  relatives,  friends,  and 
private  charity.  The  surveys  upon  which  the  above 

proportions  are  based  were  taken  during  the  rela- 

1 

tively  prosperous  years  from  1920  to  1929". 


Chart  follows: 


1 Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  1925, 
pp.  38-73.  Committee  on  Economic  Security 
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THE  EXTENT  OF  NEED  AMONG  THE  AGED,  1934 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  A HALF  MILLION  PERSONS  OVER  65 


charity  today,  but  experts  estimate  about  50,000.  The  predominance  of  the 
aged  in  almshouses  is  a sign  of  their  increasing  dependency,  and  available  figures 
show  that  between  1680  and  1923  the  proportion  of  the  poorhouse  population 
increased  from  about  25  per  cent  to  nearly  54,  although  their  increase  in  th# 
population  was  much  smaller. 


THE  ALMSHOUSES 


HThe  Almshouse  or  "poorhouse"  was  once 
a home  for  the  poor.  Today  it  is  a home 
primarily  for  those  who  are  old  as  well 
as  poor.  No  one  knows  how  many  men  and 
women  over  65  years  of  age  are  dependent 
on  this  sort  of  charity  today,  but  experts 
extimate  about  50,000,  The  predominance 
of  the  aged  in  almshouses  is  a sign  of 
their  increasing  dependency,  and  available 
figures  show  that  between  1880  and  1923 
the  proportion  of  the  poorhouse  population 
increased  from  about  25  percent  to  nearly  54, 

altho  their  increase  in  the  population  was 

1 

much  smaller," 

Chart  follows: 


1 U#S, Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Paupers  In 
Almshouses,  1923",  Washington  1925, 
pp  9-10 
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53.8%  41,880 

EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  2,000  PERSONS 


some  33QOOO  persons  in  the  same  year  were  permanently  disabled  by  accidental 
injuries  incurred  in  industry,  in  automobiles,  in  fires,  and  at  home.  1 he  total 
costs  estimated  include  wage  loss,  medical  expense,  and  overhead  costs  of 
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THE  NEED  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE 


We  have  been  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and 
that  we  can  expect  of  our  citizens  what  we  have  made 
of  our  children.  The  child  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
nation.  In  relieving  the  child  of  the  care  of  the  aged 
and  of  dependents,  we  broaden  his  sphere  of  activity 
rather  than  confining  it  to  the  prospect  of  work  and 
wages  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
Early  European  families  who  settled  in  the  ^nited  States, 
and  in  fact  there  are  many  such  families  left  in  our 
midst  today,  reared  large  families  with  a view  to 
providing  for  their  old  age  thru  the  efforts  of  their 
children.  This  view  has  practically  receeded  into  the 
past  history  of  our  country.  Any  measure  which  can  do 
its  share  in  welding  the  family  closer  together,  lessen- 
ing the  strain  from  financial  worry,  and  provide  some 
degree  of  security  has  earned  its  claim  to  existence. 

Eor  benefit  to  the  family  as  a whole  is  a direct  benefit 
accorded  the  child,  as  the  child  can  then  follow  a 
normal  course  in  childhood  rather  than  find  it  necessary 
to  take  his  place  as  a breadwinner  before  he  has  reached 
this  point  in  his  maturity. 
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The  relief  rolls  of  the  Federal  Administration 
list  over  7,400,000  children  under  sixteei  years  of  age. 
Many  of  these  children  have  never  known  the  security  of 
a home  such  as  they  might  possibly  have  known  it  during 
normal  times.  Scant  relief  such  as  has  been  accorded  by 
the  Government  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  families 
together;  but  this  relief  has  fallen  far  short  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  foods  for  building  strong,  healthy 
bodies,  in  the  young.  While  under  the  shelter  of  the 
family  roof  the  children  have  managed  somehow  to  grow 
without  serious  illness  but  the  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment has  been  insidiously  undermining  resistance  and 
strength.  Young  bodies  will  have  a difficult  time  in 
adequately  battling  with  the  rigors  of  adolescence  and 
early  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  many  will  be  unable 
to  reach  manhood  without  some  impairment  both  physically 
and  mentally.  Federal  Administration  statistics  show 
that  there  are  300,000  dependent  and  neglected  children; 
300,000  to  500,000  children  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped; and  200,000  more  who  come  before  the  courts  each 
year  as  delinquent  children.  Stringent  measures  must  be 
taken  to  care  for  these  children  if  we  are  to  rear  them 
into  worthwhile  citizens. 

We  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  opportunities 
are  missing  to  the  children  whose  parents  have  hardly  the 
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means  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  in  comparison  to  the 
children  in  homes  of  more  fortunate  financial  standing. 
Any  national  effort  to  compensate  the  child  for  this 
loss  should  he  considered  as  being  most  worth  while. 

In  the  fatherless  home  some  provision  must  be  made 
to  assist  the  mother  to  care  for  her  children.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  financially 
assist  these  mothers  thru  mothers1  aid  and  mothers1 
pension  laws.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  altho 
these  laws  stress  the  fact  that  aid  is  given  to  the 
mother,  the  primary  reason  for  their  existence  is  to 
benefit  the  child.  With  the  aid  of  this  money,  mothers 
are  able  to  remain  in  the  home,  rather  than  seek  employ- 
ment outside  the  home  and  so  endanger  the  well-being  of 
a child  left  to  roam  the  streets  or  frequent  undesirable 
places  in  the  absence  of  the  mother  from  the  home. 

In  its  recent  survey,  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  in  making  its  report  to  the  President  for  the 
year  1933,  conclusively  sums  up  the  situation  in  regard 
to  the  dependent,  the  physically,  and  mentally  handi- 
capped children.  They  bring  out  the  fact  that  in  the 
urban  centers  protection  and  care  is  provided  for  these 
children  but  they  also  point  to  the  fact  that  in  rural 
areas  such  services  are  very  much  curtailed  and  prac- 
tically nonexistant  in  certain  areas.  They  further  state 
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that  one-fourth  of  the  States,  only,  have  any  provision 
for  county  child-welfare  hoards  or  like  agencies,  and 
while  such  services  may  he  in  existence  their  functions 
are  not  adequate.  With  the  onset  of  the  depression, 
there  has  heen  complete  cessation  of  activity  if  not 


entire  curtailment 
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AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


For  some  time  now  the  country  has  been  wide  awake 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a prevalence  among  children  of 
the  diseases  which  incapacitate  the  child  early  in  life; 
included  in  this  category  are  heart  disease  and  tubercu- 
losis, Added  to  the  children  incapacitated  by  reason  of 
disease,  we  must  not  overlook  the  crippled  child,  whose 
numbers  are  appalling.  Clinics  have  been  established 
for  the  ca  e of  both.  Hospitals  and  convalescent  homes 
have  been  established  for  the  care  of  the  crippled  child 
in  many  of  the  states  thruout  the  union,  but  in  close 
to  half  of  the  states  there  is  nothing  being  done  about 
this  very  serious  situation. 

These  children,  outside  the  realm  of  normal  child- 
hood activity,  must  be  taught  to  live  life  to  its  fullest 
in  so  far  as  they  are  able,  in  order  to  take  their  plac- 
es in  the  general  scheme  of  living.  As  we  think  of  nor- 
mal development,  the  crippled  child  is  not  included  in 
the  plan  of  living  and  some  provision  must  be  made  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  standard  of  the  normal  child  in  his 
own  capacity  so  that  his  adjustment  will  be  adequate. 

Any  service  for  the  care  of  these  children  should  receive 
careful  consideration  and  the  education  of  the  public 
in  this  regard  should  be  highly  commended.  In  most  of 
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our  large  cities  the  crippled  and  the  chronically  ill 
child  is  well  cared  for,  "but  other  districts  have  prac- 
tically no  facilities  for  their  care. 

Lack  of  funds  during  the  time  of  the  depression  has 
probably  contributed  to  the  curtailment  of  services  both 
in  the  city  and  in  the  outlying  districts.  We  read  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security  that 
many  of  the  child-welfare  agencies  are  handicapped  by 
inadequate  equipment  and  under-manned  staffs;  that 
a large  number  of  children  since  the  onset  of  the  depres- 
sion are  interned  in  poorhouses  - a practice  which  has 
been  out  of  existence  for  nearly  a hundred  years.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  some  provision  be  made  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  delinquent  children  who  are  coming 
before  the  courts  each  year;  and  they  also  point  out  the 
fact  that  social  work  must  be  carried  into  the  homes  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  parents  so  that  they  may  in  turn 
help  their  children. 
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THE  HEED  FOR  MOTHERS*  AID 

Eor  the  past  twenty  year3  the  whole  country  has 
realized  the  need  for  mothers'  aid  legislation.  This 
public-spirited  movement  has  carried  thru  45  states,  at 
a cost  of  $37,200,000  a year.  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments shoulder  this  cost.  The  contributions  are  inade- 
quate often-times,  hut  the  communities  are  hard  hit  by  the 
money  drainage  the  depression  has  placed  upon  them,  and 
they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  State  and  municipal  governments  have  been  aided  to 
a considerable  extent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  contributing  largely  to 
families  on  relief  who  have  been  deprived  of  a father's 
support,  altho  the  Federal  Government  hasmade  no  con- 
tribution to  the  fund  for  mothers*  aid.  The  Federal 
Government  may  find  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  State  and  the  local  units  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  need,  they  may  have  to  assume  some 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  cost,  if  the  situation  is  to  be 
adequately  met. 

In  urban  areas  prenatal  clinics  and  child  care  and 
guidance  clinics  are  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  in 
need  of  such  services,  but  in  the  rural  areas  these  services 
are  lacking.  If  we  are  to  have  mothers  adequately  educat- 
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ed  in  the  need  for  cautious  care  prior  to  the  birth  of 
their  children,  as  well  as  the  care  necessary  for  the 
baby  and  the  growing  child,  provision  must  be  made  to 
furnish  this  professional  instruction.  Arrangements  will 
of  necessity  have  to  be  made  to  care  for  the  crippled 
child  as  well  - he  will  have  to  be  transported  to  schools 
and  hospitals  when  the  need  is  apparent  and  follow-up 
nursing  care  should  be  provided  for.  Health  and  welfare 
agencies,  public  and  private  groups  must  cooperate  in 
true  community  spirit  to  meet  these  needs  so  that  some 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  adequate  care  of  the  mother 


and  the  child 
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HOW  HOT HERS1  AID  IS  SEEN  TO  VARY 


BETWEEN  THE  STATUS 


•'Of  the  forty-six  states  having  mothers* 
aid  legislation,  only  20  have  included  all 
types  of  families  needing  mother* s assistance, 
besides  widows  and  their  dependents.  The 
variations  in  amount  granted  in  a single  state 
are  sometimes  greater  than  between  states.  The 
small  average  grant  of  some  states  indicates 
that  this  form  of  aid  is  considered  by  those 
states  as  a pittance  to  keep  the  family  alive, 
rather  than  as  a means  of  maintaining  family 

l 

life  --  its  original  purpose." 

Chart  follows: 


1 U. S. Children*  s Bureau,  "Mothers*  Aid.  19 31**, 
1933,  p.  10 
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HOW  MOTHERS’  AID  VARIES  BETWEEN  STATES 
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EACH  CIRCLE  REPRESENTS  4 DOLLARS  PER  MONTH 


LEGISLATION  AND  ASSISTANCE 


FOR  NEEDY  MOTHERS 


"Of  the  520,000  unemployable  cases  on  the 
urban  relief  rolls  one-fourth  are  unemployable 
by  reason  of  old  age,  and  more  than  thirty 
percent  because  of  physical  handicap,  while 
forty-five  percent  consist  of  mothers  with 
dependent  children.  These  cases  should  be 
cared  for  by  an  inclusive  system  of  social 
legislation."  1 

Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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UN  EMPLOYABLES 
ON  URBAN  RELIEF  ROLLS 
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THE  NEED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  AND  KEHABILITAT ION 

SERVICES 

In  a community  each  individual  member  who  is  able 
to  work  is  expected  to  contribute  adequately  to  his  own 
support.  Only  in  so  far  as  he  can  earn  is  he  able  to  do 
this;  and  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  trained  can  he  earn. 
Furthermore,  only  as  he  earns  is  he  secure  economically, 
With  this  thought  in  mind  the  need  for  e ducat ionaly  and 
rehabilitation  training  is  very  apparent  and  of  vital 
interest  to  the  individual. 

Education  alone  does  not  guarantee  a fixed  and 
steady  income  upon  its  completion;  we  have  seen  this 
demonstrated  in  the  large  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  completed  professional  training  and  who 
are  unable  to  find  openings  in  their  fields;  however, 
they  have  the  advantage  over  the  untrained  in  being 
able  to  grasp  opportunities  when  they  do  become  apparent. 
Education  related  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  individual 
becomes  an  invaluable  asset. 

We  cannot  conclude  that  when  an  individual's 
schooling  is  completed  that  he  is  educated.  This  is  far 
from  true.  An  individual  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  his  field  must  have  lived  and  experienced  the  actual 
doing  in  the  field.  We  do  not  learn  altogether  from 
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books,  the  greatest  part  of  our  learning  comes  from 
living.  Professional  training  is  an  invaluable  asset, 
but  the  professionally  trained  must  not  forget  that  he 
has  a long  road  to  travel  to  catch  up  with  the  individual 
who  has  been  living  in  his  field  and  actually  doing  the 
work  while  the  scholar  has  been  learning  his  technique 
from  his  books  and  hi3  instructors*  Altho , once  adjusted 
in  his  work,  and  realizing  the  relatedness  of  his  train- 
ing to  the  better  comprehension  of  his  work,  the  education- 
ally trained  will  find  that  his  strides  in  the  work  come 
easier  and  more  rapidly. 

Economic  rehabilitation  i3  necessary  in  normal  times, 
and  how  much  more  so  now  when  the  depression  has  wrought 
havoc  in  all  lines  of  industry.  An  established  educational 
and  training  program  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  who 
find  themselves  displaced  thru  technological  substitutes; 
whereas,  today,  leisure  time  is  no  longer  at  a premium 
much  of  the  time  can  be  devoted  to  training  and  learning 
for  a new  field.  The  young  worker,  the  middle-aged  worker, 
and  the  older  worker  may  all  participate  to  the  advantage 
of  each. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND 
TRAINING  IN  READJUSTMENTS 

”Special  Ipublic  relief  programs  cared  for  more 
than  600,000  relief  cases  in  May  1935,  of  which 
200,000  were  rural  rehabilitation,  about  50,000 
were  emergency  education,  100,000  were  college 
student  aid,  and  about  250,000  were  transient 
cases  under  care  during  the  month,  Funds  ex- 
pended for  the  emergency  education  program 
totaled  $2,400,000  in  May  1935;  college  student 
aid  $1,285,000;  and  for  the  transient  program, 
$4,500,000  during  the  same  month,”  1 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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SPECIAL  RELIEF  PROGRAMS 


THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


From  the  early  days  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  the  State  and  the  local  governments  have  taken  unto 
themselves  the  task  of  educating  the  country*  Of  late 
years  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment* 

The  subject  of  the  crippled  child  and  his  education 
for  manhood  has  been  previously  treated,  but  we  must  also 
remember  that  the  crippled  child  grown  into  manhood  con- 
stitutes a large  part  of  the  physically  handicapped  popu- 
lation; work  with  the  child  will  show  its  results  in  the 
ability  of  the  man  to  care  for  himself  and  rightly  take 
his  place  in  the  community,  adjusting  his  handicap  to 
a point  where  the  approximation  to  the  normal  may  be 
established.  Not  only  the  crippled  person  but  those 
handicapped  by  industrial  or  public  accidents,  disease 
or  congenital  causes  must  be  provided  for*  The  Federal 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920  has  extended  much 
assistance  to  the  States  in  preparing  individuals  for 
placement  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the  professions. 

Of  the  forty-eight  states,  forty-five  have  adopted 
measures  to  extend  this  service  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  statistics  show  that  close  on  to 
68,000  persons  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  work. 
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Extended  services  of  a growing  character  will 
continue  to  he  needed  among  the  physically  handicapped  and 
growth  in  the  work  will  produce  stabilizing  results  for 
this  portion  of  our  population. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT.  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT.  AND  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NEEDS 


, t 


WORK  OBJECTIVES 


In  a country  where  rugged  individualism  has 
been  the  keynote  of  progress  in  industry,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  supposition  of  private  industry  com- 
ing to  the  fore  as  a savior  for  the  unemployed  is  to 
be  expected;  and  permanent  work  results  have  been 
hoped  for  from  this  source*  But  private  industry 
cannot  do  this  monstrous  task  alone,  it  needs  the 
support  of  a government  keenly  interested  in  its 
welfare,  thereby  directly  sponsoring  the  welfare  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  American  workmen*  The 
governments  major  problem  in  providing  public 
employment  has  been  to  stimulate  private  industry, 
so  as  to  open  the  way  once  more  for  the  entry  into 
the  business  of  production,  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  governments 
will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  continue  to  do 
their  part  in  creating  jobs  for  the  army  of  the 
unemployed;  and  even  if  the  depression  finally  ends 
in  a beginning  prosperity,  the  governments  cannot 
hope  to  entirely  withdraw  as  even  in  the  prosperous 
timeB  there  is  some  unemployment  evident.  If  work 
can  be  substituted  to  earn  money,  rather  than  to 
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supply  money  as  a relief  measure,  work  should  be  provided. 
It  has  been  quite  evident  from  the  onrush  of 
applicants  for  employment  on  government  work  projects 
that  able-bodied  men  prefer  to  work  than  to  accept 
charity.  The  governmentundertook  a stupendous  task 
in  planning  a sufficient  number  of  work  projects  to 
care  for  the  stupendous  number  of  men  seeking  employment; 
but  the  results  have  been  as  astounding  as  the  task  was 
gigantic.  Men  have  labored  hard  and  long  at  a minimum 
wage,  albeit  a wage  sufficient  to  maintain  them  however 
meagerly;  projects  of  benefit  to  all  have  been  undertaken 
and  completed.  Varied  skills  have  been  employed  to  carry 
on  the  work;  men  have  felt  that  their  skilled  labor  has 
been  an  asset  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  government. 
Public  employment  will  probably  continue  to 
flourish  in  however  small  a proportion  it  may  be  to 
private  employment,  but  when  another  wave  of  depression 
sweeps  over  the  country  the  way  will  be  open  to  take 
up  the  slack  as  heretofore;  which  will  be  sure  to  occur 
in  private  industry  when  production  and  consumption  fall 
off  in  the  declining  curve  of  another  cycle  of  depression. 
We  cannot  look  to  public  employment  alone  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  of  unemployment  which  may  ultimately 
occur,  but  a government  which  is  prepared  to  take  up 
the  task  of  so  caring  for  its  unemployed  population  will 
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find  the  task  half-done  from  so  excellent  a beginning 
as  we  have  witnessed  during  the  past  t wo  years*  It 
will  probably  develop  that  public  employment  projects 
for  the  necessary  measure  of  employment  assurance  will 
continue  to  flourish  as  a permanent  governmental  policy 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  whole  nation*  Unemployment 
compensation  will  come  in  for  its  share  in  the  economic 
financing  and  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  governments 
will  be  expected  to  do  their  part  in  the  building  of  a 
plan  of  this  nature. 

Stable  planning  will  of  necessity  come  into  its 
own,  and  professional  experts  will  be  called  upon  to 
develop  a program  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  everyone 
in  their  several  localities,  and  which  will  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  nation* 
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"Work  relief  projects  cover  a variety  of 
fields,  including  work  on  highways  and  other 
public  property,  the  production  of  goods  for 
the  unemployed,  public  health,  research  and 
educational  work*  i^ost  of  the  men  are  engaged 
on  the  first  two,  nearly  all  of  the  women  on 
the  last  four*  About  forty  percent  of  the  men 
are  engaged  in  highway  construction,  48  percent 
in  work  on  other  public  property,  six  percent 
in  producing  goods  for  the  unemployed,  and  six 
percent  in  public  welfare,  education,  and  research* 
Two-thirds  of  the  women  on  work  relief  projects 
produce  goods  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  others 
are  in  public  welfare,  research  and  educational 
work* 0 1 


Chart  follows: 


1 Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Research  Studies 
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TYPES  OF  WORK  RELIEF  PROJECTS 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  50,000  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  - DURING  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  18,1935 
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TH3  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  YOUTH 


Youth  must  shoulder  its  portion  of  the 
nation's  responsibility  and  how  this  is  to  be  done 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  consideration* 

Referring  to  the  facts  before  attempting  to 
work  out  a solution  to  the  problem,  we  might  refer 
to  the  estimate  of  Aubrey  Williams,  chief  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  wherein  he  states 
that  recently  there  have  been  between  5,000,000  and 
8,000,000  of  the  youth  of  the  country  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25  wholly  unemployed  and  idle. 

It  might  be  well  to  refer  to  the  report  to  the 
Senate  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, Madame 
Perkins  under  the  date  of  July  1,  1934,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18, 
there  were  approximately  4,800,000  unemployed  and 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  close  to  16,000,000 
unemployed.  The  report  further  brings  out  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  1930,  59  percent  of  the  young 
people  16  and  17  years  of  age  were  attending  school 
only,  and  not  gainfully  employed,  while  32  percent 
of  the  balance  were  working.  Of  the  older  group 
10  percent  were  at  school  and  63  percent  were  at 
work. 
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The  Boston  Sunday  Po3t  of  April  5,  1936,  in 
commenting  upon  the  figures  given  in  the  above  report 
stated  that  a census  of  that  year  showed  28  percent 
neither  at  work  or  at  school  and  86  percent  of  the 
total  number  were  girls;  it  was  further  shown  that 
of  the  16,000,000  young  people  in  the  country  between 
18  and  24,  some  over  half  are  girls,  3,500,000  of  whom 
are  married.  In  comparing  the  report  with  the  estimates 
of  unemployment  made  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  report  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  listed  2,205,500  boys  and  girls 
totally  unemployed  Dec,  1,  1934;  while  Ike  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  estimated  2,500,000  to  be 
jobless.  The  Boston  Sunday  Post  estimates  that  if 
half  of  the  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18  are  added  to  the  number  there  will  be  a total  of 
approximately  4,500,000  of  the  young  who  are  among  the 
unemployed,  which  will  include  about  one-quarter  of 
all  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24  in  the  United  States, 

This  same  article  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  clearly 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  Citizens  Conservation  Camps 
while  doing  a good  job  as  far  as  they  go,  help  only  a 
limited  number  of  young  people  and  all  of  those  benefiting 
are  boys.  The  almost  numberless  boys  and  girls  whose 
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families  are  struggling  to  maintain  their  self-respect 
and  who  shun  the  relief  rolls  which  they  look  upon  as 
charity,  or  whose  people  possess  a neglible  equity  in 
property  and  are  thus  rendered  ineligible  for  assistance, 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  provisions  made  for 
the  young* 

The  view-point  of  youth  itself  must  be  considered: 
Writing  in  the  North  American  Review  of  the  "Depression 
Generation  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  young  man, 

John  S.  Ellsworth,  Jr.,  says:  "We  do  not  want  to  be 

slaves  to  the  machine,  industrially  or  politically. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  irretrievably  bound  to  a complex 
system  of  international  interdependence  which  no  one 
understands  or  can  control  and  which  is  easily  thrown  out 
of  gear.  We  want  some  sort  of  security,  and  we  want  it 
not  only  for  our  white-collared  selves,  but  for  the 
fellows  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms  as  well. 

We  are  discouraged  by  the  bills  our  legislating 
elders  are  piling  up  for  us  to  pay.  We  are  a little 
discouraged  by  signs  that  some  of  our  elders  are  be- 
ginning to  see  flaws  in  their  old  conception  of 
capitalism. 

Sometimes  we  scent  revolution  without  fear. 
Revolution  we  are  inclined  to  think,  could  only  mean 
clearing  out  debris,  and  some  of  us  hope  it  might 
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mean  the  realization  of  some  of  the  ideals  which  we 
cherished  before  we  received  our  first  bruises. 

We  suspect  that  this  depression  is,  in  fact, 
revolution  at  work,  that  it  is  the  doorway  to  a new 
ear,  or  at  least  a doorway  closing  an  old  one.  We 
are  still  unable  to  see  what  this  new  era  will  be, 
but  we  know  that  we  will  be  the  ones  to  know  it  most 
intimately.  We  do  not  want  bloodshed  - that  is  not 
a necessary  concomitant  of  revolution.  We  would  like 
leadership,  but  we  think  we  will  probably  have  to 
furnish  the  leaders."  1 

Now  that  we  see  the  situation  as  the  youth  sees  it, 
we  can  moreclearly  appreciate  the  fact  that  youth  must  be 
up  and  doing  and  it  is  up  to  their  elders  to  point  the 
way  to  constructive  activity  instead  of  standing  one 
side  and  permitting  the  vitality  and  energy  of  the 
young  to  go  unexpended.  It  is  also  the  obligation 
of  youth  to  be  up  and  about in  its  own  behalf.  With 
the  unbelievably  extensive  strides  made  in  the 
realm  of  science  new  fields  will  be  open  to  the 
intelligent,  able-bodied  young  men  and  women  who 
have  trained  in  the  various  fields,  and  who  eventually 
will  find  themselves  adjusting  to  the  tasks  that  lie  in 
waiting  for  them  to  accomplish. 

1 "The  Depression  Generation"  - North  American  Review 
J ohn  S.  E 1 1 swo  r t h , Jr. 
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Our  confidence  must  be  placed  in  our  young  men 
and  women,  and  they  in  turn  must  give  of  their  best  to 
the  upbuilding  of  a new  generation,  which  is  emerging 
from  the  bleakness  of  the  period  of  depression  thru 
which  we  have  just  passed.  Otherwise  we  can  hope  for 
nothing  better  in  government  than  some  form  of 
dictatorship. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERITMEUT 


OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT  A1TD  OF  THE  I M DIVIDUAL 


Employment  assurance  must  take  some  form  if 
the  army  of  workers  is  to  place  its  confidence  in 
our  present  form  of  government.  It  may  "be  that  the 
best  form  it  will  take  is  that  of  unemployment  in- 
surance. In  European  countries  unemployment  insurance 
is  no  new  feature  of  government  and  has  been  beset 
upon  on  various  sides  by  serious  complications,  but 
never-the-less  it  has  survived  its  difficulties  and 
continues  to  extend  its  benefits  to  the  various 
peoples  thruout  Europe.  Unemployment  insurance  has 
not  by  any  means  been  a way  out  for  the  unemployed 
but  it  has  contributed  largely  to  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  people  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  its  benefits. 

The  United  States  has  had  its  weather  eye  upon 
the  question  of  unemployment  insurance  since  Britain 
enacted  its  law  in  1911  but  friction  has  been  elicited 
over  the  kind  of  unemployment  compensation  which  the 
legislature  should  enact.  Unemployment  reserves  and 
employee  contributions,  together  with  governmental 
contributions  have  each  received  their  share  of 
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attention  and  have  caused  their  share  of  the  general 
bickering.  Altogether  there  has  been  much  talk  and 
little  done  about  it.  We  have  had  investigations, 
debates  for  and  against;  the  measures  of  procedure 
have  been  aired,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  put 
them  into  practice.  Hence  the  delay  in  establishing 
a suitable  unemployment  compensation  which  will  be 
worth  the  effort  of  establishment. 

Any  type  of  unemployment  compensation  legisla- 
tion must  be  elastic  if  we  are  to  gain  anything  from 
the  experience  of  establishing  such  a system  of  legis- 
lation. A Federal-State  system  has  been  advocated  which 
will  conform  in  details  and  operation  among  the  states; 
whereaB  a federal  system  will  be  able  to  more  extensive- 
ly cope  with  all  problems  arisingamong  the  various 
states.  But  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  when  the  legis- 
lation becomes  law,  which  of  the  two,  or  a combination 
of  the  both,  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  great- 
est number. 

In  past  years  our  Federal  Government  has  ably 
assumed  the  role  of  the  legislator  and  probably  its 
constructive  good  will  lean  in  this  direction  as 
heretofore.  The  States  will  probably  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  their  own  actions  with  the  Federal 
Government  as  councilor,  guide,  and  law-maker. 
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The  field  is  an  extensive  one,  and  to  assure 
adequate  control  of  all  phases  of  tie  legislation 
which  will  be  involved  in  establishing  unemployment 
compensaion,  the  States  will  need  the  moral  and 
financial  support  of  the  Federal  Government.  There 
are  too  many  issues  at  stake  for  the  States  to  under- 
take this  gigantic  task  alone  and  unaided.  The  ques- 
tion will  arise  as  to  the  best  procedure  for  dealing 
with  employees  who  do  not  remain  at  work  in  one 
state  but  move  about  from  one  state  to  another;  this 
question  alone  will  cause  controversy  among  the  various 
states  involved.  Then  again  there  is  the  question  of 
competition  in  business  which  must  be  covered  in 
adequate  fashion  by  the  enactment  of  proper  laws  to 
care  for  such  a situation.  A uniform  Federal  tax 
on  all  employers  in  the  nation  might  be  the  answer. 

But  laws  that  are  fair  and  which  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  workers  should  be  enacted  - all  laws 
should  be  carefully  weighed  in  all  their  aspects  before 
their  final  enactment. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Security  in  its  report 
to  the  President  in  1935,  brings  out  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  important  duty  to  perform 
in  safeguarding  and  investing  the  reserve  funds  for 
unemployment  compensation  benefits.  The  report  points 
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out  the  fact  that  as  business  conditions  fluctuate,  the 
demands  upon  the  unemployment  reserve  funds  will  corres- 
pondingly fluctuate.  In  the  years  of  plenty  funds  will 
accrue  beyond  the  need  for  disbursements,  but  in  time  of 
depression  the  funds  will  be  drawn  upon  so  heavily  that 
they  will  appear  to  evaporate.  The  Committee  stresses 
the  point  that  unemployment  compensation  should  not  be 
a reason  for  the  increase  of  unemployment,  and  to  offset 
this  turn  in  the  indicated  direction  there  must  be  in- 
telligent sind  unified  handling  of  these  funds.  The 
report  stresses  the  fact  that  a government  is  stable 
only  so  long  as  its  credit  policy  is  stable,  and  reserve 
funds  of  the  unemployed  must  be  stabilized  in  accordance 
with  the  credit  policy  of  the  government;  thus  the 
unemployment  reserve  funds  may  be  depended  upon  to  do 
their  share  in  lessening  the  servity  of  a new  period 
of  depression.  The  Committee  feels  that  the  greatest 
good  can  come  from  these  funds  only  if  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Cooperation  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  absolutely  essential  and  altogether 
desirably  and  should  include  the  taxing  of  payrolls, 
the  passage  of  adequate  unemployment  compensation  laws 
among  the  States,  and  a central  control  for  the  reserve 
funds  to  insure  their  stability*  Federal  grants-in-aid 
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having  their  source  in  a tax  credit  device  where  the 
tax  could  he  collected  and  later  remitted  would  do 
away  with  the  confusion  of  compensation  and  relief 
of  direct  Federal  grants. 

It  has  been  brought  out  previously  that  work 
is  preferable  to  relief  and  it  follows  that  work 
for  the  greatest  number  must  be  the  major  platform 
in  a program  for  economic  security.  The  Federal 
Government  Works  Projects  have  been  explicitely 
outlined  and  their  share  in  taking  up  the  slack  in 
unemployment  commented  upon;  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  good  derived  from  the  depression  measures  may  be 
carried  over  into  the  good  tines  with  a maximum  of 
benefit  to  all.  The  fact  that  private  industry  is 
expected  to  do  its  share  in  contributing  work  for 
as  great  a number  as  possible  has  also  been  brought 

out;  also  the  duty  of  the  employer  in  private  industry 

« 

pointing  toward  some  measure  of  care  for  his  employees 
thru  the  seasonal  unemployment  periods  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  matter  of  unemployment  compensation. 
Employment  assurance  for  all  is  the  prime  consideration 
in  a program  which  is  planned  to  assure  the  nation  of 
economic  security, 

Walter  Lippman,  in  his  book  which  he  has  so 
aptly  called  "The  New  Imperative",  holds  that  the 
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government  must  consider  itself  responsible  for  the 
standard  of  living  which  prevails  among  its  people* 

This,  he  calls,  "The  New  Imperative"*  He  considers 
that  this  imperative  takes  its  rightful  place  among 
our  other  imperatives,  those  of  defending  the  nation 
against  attack  and  preserving  domestic  peace*  Our 
economic  order  is  incapable  of  maintaining  itself 
by  means  of  individual  adjustments  alone,  he  asserts, 
and  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  political 
pressure  exerted  by  the  people  as  a whole* 

Contemplating  the  American  policy  of  laissez 
faire  among  the  industrial  and  financial  leaders, 

Mr.  Lippman  takes  into  consideration  that  these  same 
leaders  recognize  governmental  duties  in  that  the 
defense  of  the  frontiers  against  intruders,  the 
preservation  of  peace  within  its  borders,  the  rendering 
of  social  and  educational  services,  are  part  of  govern- 
mental functions,  but  as  to  taking  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  economy  of  the  nation  they  have  no  patience 
with  governmental  interference  whether  this  interference 
be  indicated  by  the  turn  of  business  affairs,  or  the 
need  at  the  moment  of  the  people*  Business  they 
hold  will  right  itself* 

An  ideal  has  been  established  among  the  leaders 
in  business,  Mr.  Lippman  informs  us,  whereby  masterly 
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inactivity  is  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges* 
"To  the  young  men  asking  how  they  can  serve  their 
country  - how  they  can  mitigate  booms  and  depressions, 
maintain  a healthy  relation  between  agriculture  and 
industry,  conserve  and  develop  the  natural  resources, 
prevent  the  congestion  of  population  and  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  power,  the  orthodox  answer  must 
be  that  these  matters  are  not  the  concern  of  the 
state  and  that  the  only  sound  policy  is  to  have  no 
policy*”  1 That  this  tradition  has  served  the 
country  for  over  a hundred  years  is  no  indication 
that  it  should  continue  its  existence,  and  results 
from  the  argument  that  the  economy  regulates  itself, 
that  supply  and  demand  are  the  ruling  elements;  but 
tariffs,  and  combinations  which  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  industrial  existence  belie  the  ideal  and 
point  to  concentrated  management  in  the  field  of  pro- 
duction and  in  the  realm  of  price  fixing*  Practice  and 
tradition  are  at  odds  and  the  tragedy  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  practical  results  are  damaging 
to  our  economy,  Lippman  points  out  succinctly*  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  we  must  maintain  competition  which  is 
elastic,  to  the  exclusion  of  monopoly:  The  real  issue 

1 “The  New  Imperative",  by  Walter  Lippman,  The 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1935,  Page  43 
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lies  in  the  establishment  of  a policy  and  its 
application.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  most  able  and 
intelligent  such  a policy  should  serve  as  an  economic 
guide  to  stability,  in  economic  security. 

As  regards  the  groping  and  questioning  of  our 
youth,  Mr,  Lippman  advises  that  we  must  acquaint  the 
youth  of  today  with  the  fact  that  the  management  of 
our  social  structure  is  up  to  them;  they  must  be  led 
thru  the  intricacies  of  the  management  of  the  social 
order  and  maintain  their  mental  equlibrium  to  bring 
about  a commonwealth  that  is  in  good  order.  They 
must  guard  the  frontiers  of  our  present  civilization 
against  the  moneyed  interests  and  the  monopolies.  They 
must  learn  the  value  of  defense  methods.  Their  duty 
is  to  evolve  into  being  a better  and  a growing  nation. 
They  must  realize  that  our  civilization  is  at  stake 
and  must  be  preserved  intact  for  coming  generations. 

An  economic  order  that  is  to  grow  must  include 
not  only  political  and  industrial  elements  but  encompas 
ethical  standards  as  well.  We  read  in  the  Rt.Rev.  Msgr 
John  A,  Ryan's,  " A Better  Economic  Order",  that  there 
is  need  for  pronounced  sensitiveness  in  both  the  public 
and  the  private  conscience,  Msgr,  Ryan  quotes  from  the 
message  of  the  Pope  to  the  people  of  the  world  as  a 
clearly  conceived  concept  of  this  ethical  need,  the 
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following  words:  "If  we  examine  matters  diligently 

and  thoroughly,  we  shall  perceive  clearly  that  the 

longed  for  social  reconstruction  must  he  preceded  hy 

a profound  renewal  of  the  Christian  spirit,  from 

which  multitudes  engaged  in  industry  in  every  country 

have  unhappily  departed.  Otherwise,  all  our  endeavors 

will  be  futile  and  our  social  edifice  will  be  built 

1 

not  upon  a rock  but  upon  shifting  sand." 

The  industrial  and  the  ethical  aspects  of  the 
problem  have  been  touched  upon,  but  the  economic  need 
among  the  people  can  be  further  enlarged  upon  by 
considering  the  economic  reactions  with  which  we  are 
today  confronted.  This  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
presented  to  us  in  its  full  force  thru  the  work  of 
John  Dickenson,  in  his  book  "Hold  Fast  The  Middle  Way." 
The  material  contained  in  this  volume  will  serve  to 
clarify  the  picture  as  it  is  understood  by  a man  con- 
fronted with  the  problem.  Much  of  the  following  mater- 
ial has  been  taken  from  Mr,  Dickinson’s  book. 

The  reactionary  in  not  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
solution  of  economic  problems,  ajid  the  radical  who  takes 
no  part  in  endeavoring  to  find  some  solution  to  this 

1 "A  Better  Economic  Order",  by  Rt.Rev.  Msgr. 

John  A.  Ryan,  Harper  & Brothers  Publishers, 

New  York  and  London,  1935,  Page  189 
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problem  are  of  no  help  whatever  in  seeing  thru  the 
problem  and  attempting  to  unravel  the  tangled  threads. 
We  must  beware  of  the  appeal  of  the  radical  as  the 
sluggishness  of  human  nature  will  respond  to  his 
words  and  a slowing  up  of  economic  progress,  or  at 
the  worst,  a complete  breaking  up  of  whatever  progress 
has  been  accomplished  will  result, 

Mr,  Dickinson  agrees  with  Mr,  Lippman  in  sub- 
mitting the  argument  that  a policy  of  laissez  faire 
will  result  in  chaotic  action;  without  guidance,  and 
without  planned  action  in  the  economic  affairs  of  the 
country  we  can  look  for  nothing  better  than  a hit  and 
miss  result  in  our  economic  relations.  There  is 
interrelatedness  in  all  the  economic  fields,  Altho 
the  formation  of  labor  unions  may  be  considered  not 
the  best  form  of  organization  for  the  country,  never- 
theless, we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
they  exist  and  that  they  do  present  one  form  of  a 
united  front  among  a vast  number  of  our  people.  It 
is  thru  such  organizations  that  men  will  concentrate 
upon  group  action  in  an  effort  to  achieve  the  ends 
they  seek.  As  all  groups  thruout  our  economic 
structure  are  related,  however  remotely,  to  each 
other  they  cannot  but  effect  in  some  measure,  even  tho 
slightly,  each  and  every  other  group  both  individually 
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and  collectively*  Such  groups  must  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  community  responsibility,  as  the  community 
government  may  be  called  upon  to  regulate  the  activities 
of  such  groups  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  rather  than 
to  allow  the  group  activity  to  work  toward  ends  which 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  a f ew,  achieve  specific  results 
which,  altho,  tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  a few 
will  work  damage  to  the  interests  of  the  majority* 

Our  people  are  not  politically  educated  sufficiently 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  regard  their  government 
as  a part  of  their  making;  rather  th^- consider  it  as 
something  apart,  imposed  upon  them  by  a force  which  they 
accept  and  do  not  attempt  to  control*  If  they  would 
only  consider  government  of  their  community  as  part  of 
their  community  responsibility  and  take  their  share 
in  working  for  the  common  whole,  we  could  look  for 
results  which  would  be  most  gratifying. 

Where  men  and  women  unite  in  groups  one  can  find 
the  same  difficulty  in  the  group  action  as  results  when 
men  unite  to  operate  and  regulate  a government.  There 
are  the  same  internal  differences  as  to  the  various 
interest^  outlooks,  and  points  toward  which  they  are 
working,  as  well  as  in  the  administrative  procedures. 

Mr*  Dickinson  states:  HWhether  or  not  government  can 

act  advantageously  in  any  given  matter  depends  wholly 
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on  the  circumstances,  on  the  validity  of  the  ends  to 
be  achieved,  on  the  consequences  of  non-action,  on  the 
ability  of  the  available  governmental  mechanism  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result*  It  may  well  be  that  for  any 
one  of  a number  of  reasons  government  action  designed  to 
produce  a certain  result  may  be  unwise;  but,  if  so, 
such  a conclusion  follows  not  from  any  maxim  of  the 
impropriety  of  government  action  in  general,  but  solely 
from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  case."1 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  each  and  every  one 
satisfied,  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  a given  govern- 
ment as  it  exists  at  a moment*  “en  of  action,  intelli- 
gence, and  foresight  will  be  needed  to  give  of  their 
utmost  to  the  problem  of  governing*  Every  measure 
brought  to  the  fore  and  put  into  execution  will  have 
a bearing  on  both  the  economic  and  political  life  of 
the  country.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  directing  both 
ends  and  the  middle  of  the  problem  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  promote  a harmonious  interrelated  action  for 
the  group  as  a whole.  Bungling  will  result  in  serious 
complicat ions* 

Mr.  Dickinson  points  out  the  fact  that  in  a 
legislative  role,  the  government  should  be  given  full 

1 "Hold  Fast  The  Middle  Way",  John  Dickinson, 

Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass*,  1935, 

Page  217 
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power  to  act  in  the  control  of  both  private  and 
public  interests  if  such  occasion  arises.  But  we 
must  not  neglect  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
government  is  composed  of  men,  and  men  are  at  all  times 
primarily  human.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  submerge 
their  own  personalities  and  interests  to  the  advantage 
of  others  if  they  themselves  are  not  to  share  in  the 
acrued  benefits;  that  is  asking  the  impossible.  If 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  men  we  select  to  govern  us  are 
capable  of  a dispassionate  interest,  then  we  can 
regulate  such  power  to  them;  but  such  a surety  is 
doubtful.  But  we  must  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  men  we  elect  into  office  to  be  able  to  depend 
upon  their  judgement  in  times  of  a crisis;  otherwise, 
our  government  will  not  contribute  its  due  share 
to  the  commonwealth. 

The  depression  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  need 
for  concentrated  action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  group, 
not  to  place  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  a few. 
Private  interests  cannot  be  expected  to  take  over  the 
responsibilities  of  the  public  interests.  Concentrated 
action  on  the  part  of  both  groups  is  necessary  to 
achieve  results.  Abstract  reasoning  will  get  us 
nowhere,  but  specific  action  will  at  least  get  us 
started  on  the  right  path;  altho  we  do  encounter  many 
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obstacles  on  the  way  at  least,  we  shall  recognize 
that  there  are  obstacles  and  vfill  then  be  in  a position 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  influences  which  are  act- 
ing contrary  to  the  primary  objectives. 

Economics  must  be  used  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  whole  country  and  if  the  tool  is  used  expertly  we 
can  expect  satisfactory  resultsin  economic  security 
objectives.  Mr.  Dickenson  brings  this  point  out  clearly 
when  he  states,  "If,  and  only  if,  economics  is  thus 
recognized  as  the  servant  and  not  the  master,  the 
excesses  of  laissez-faire  fatalism  and  revolutionary 
radicalism  - both  of  which  rest  on  an  exclusively  mater- 
ialistic conception  of  life  - will  be  avoided,  ajnd  we 
shall  be  able,  in  a spirit  of  fellowship  and  humanism, 
to  win  and  hold  the  middle  course  which  points  onward 
and  upward  to  a next  a,nd  better  stage  in  the  civiliza- 
tion which  generations  past  have  bequeathed  to  us.”  1 

With  our  background  and  heritage  of  social  and 
economic  life  we  should  be  able  to  do  great  things  in 
the  way  of  accomplishing  desired  results.  Frederick 
Palmer,  in  his  recent  volume,  "The  Man  With  A Country", 
tells  us,  "There  is  no  civilization  like  our  own  in  its 
origin  and  character,  in  past  and  present  backgrounds, 
in  the  precipitate  mixtures  of  the  strains  in  the 


1 Ibid:  Page  239 
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melting-pot,  or  in  the  problems  with  which  we  have 

to  deal.  If  all  the  good  of  the  British,  the  Teuton, 

the  Latin,  and  the  Slav  could  come  out  in  us,  we 

should  he  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any  people. 

But  if  their  faults  get  the  better  of  their  virtues 

in  us  we  shall  be  in  a bad  way.”1 

Mr.  Palmer  points  out  the  fact  that  we  are  the 

masters  of  our  own  destiny.  There  is  no  need  for 
bloodshed  and  revolution  in  our  midst  for  despite  the 
Malthusian  theory  our  resources  are  adequate  to  care 
for  our  needs,  and  our  resources  are  far  from  exhausted. 
Over-production  is  not  the  cause  of  the  depression  thru 
which  we  have  just  weathered  what  we  hope  is  the  major 
portion.  Over-production  Mr.  Palmer  considers  an  old 
war  cry,  a heritage  from  the  feudal  ages.  Our  housing 
problem  alone  is  warrant  enough  for  increased  produc- 
tion. But  the  American  people  know  that  before  one  has, 
one  must  earn.  Work  and  more  work,  should  be  the 
battle  cry  of  the  present  day.  The  lazy  and  the 
shiftless  will  continue  to  be  with  us  and  like  the 
poor  will  have  to  be  cared  for;  the  burden  will  not 
lighten  even  in  prosperous  times  and  the  industrious 
and  thrifty  will  find  it  necessary  to  devise  means 

1"  The  Man  With  A Country",  Frederick  Palmer, 

The  Bobbs-Merr ill  Company,  Indianapolis;  New  York; 

Page  330 
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to  shoulder  this  added  responsibility,  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  to  bring  about  results  which  will 
prevent  the  number  of  the  indigent  from  increasing 
to  a load  that  is  unbearably  heavy. 

Progress  is  forward,  not  backward.  We  must 
gladly  accept  the  progressive  methods  of  the  techno- 
logical age,  find  our  balance  and  push  onward.  We 
reap  as  we  sow,  and  if  we  sow  poor  seed  we  can  look 
for  a poor  crop;  this  will  be  true  of  our  methods,  and 
the  men  we  choose  to  formulate  our  policies,  Mr, Palmer 
warns  us,  "We  have  plentiful  facilities  for  higher 
education;  it  is  tine  for  a greater  education  which 
does  not  come  from  college  or  school  classrooms.  This 
includes  self-discipline,”  ^ 

Concluding  his  work,  Mr.  Palmer  points  out  the 
fact  that  an  American  is  usually  able  to  keep  his 
head  about  him,  to  know  when  to  act  in  a crisis,  and 
to  learn  from  former  experiences.  This  is  attributing 
to  the  American  a large  anount  of  good  common  sense,  and 
we  need  all  we  can  hold  on  to;  if  it  is  mixed  with 
emotion  and  sentiment  so  much  the  better,  so  long  as 
the  three  elements  of  composition  keep  their  respective 
places,  and  while  one  does  not  over-ride  the  other  two. 
We  are  judged  by  our  deeds;  while  these  deeds  reflect 

I Ibid:  Page  334 
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the  "best  that  is  in  us,  we  can  "be  assured  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  reaping  the  best  life  has  to  offer  us, 
that  we  are  serving  as  we  were  meant  to  serve  when 
our  Almighty  Father  gave  us  the  priceless  gift  of  Life. 
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Social  security  is  the  most  pressing  economic 
problem  facing  the  nation  today.  In  a country 
struggling  thru  the  worst  depression  we  have  ever 
witnessed,  with  our  economic  order  topsy  turvy, 
unemployment  rampant,  savings  lost,  insurance  dropped 
because  of  lack  of  the  means  to  finance  it,  we  face 
a staggering  problem,  to  wit;  protecting  those  now 
employed,  caring  for  the  millions  over  fifty  years  of 
age  who  may  never  obtain  regular  employment  in  private 
industry  again,  and  to  provide  for  the  millions  of 
youths  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  work  of  any 
sort,  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  years  after  they 
have  been  graduated  from  school. 

The  United  States  is  years  behind  Great  Britain 
and  France,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
its  social  progress.  Unemployment  Insurance,  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Work  relief  have  all  been  problems 
carefully  studied,  worked  out,  and  improved  upon  from 
year  to  year  by  the  above  countries.  But  the  United 
States,  in  the  past,  has  stood  coldly  aloof  from  these 
manifestations  of  social  weaknesses  on  the  part  of 
other  countries.  We  prided  ourselves  on  our  "Rugged 
Individualism",  and  the  full  dinner-pail  - no  man 
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need  go  hungry  if  he  really  wanted  to  work.  Only  the 
lazy  and  the  old  people,  who  did  not  want  to  provide 
for  their  coming  old  age  need  look  to  the  town  and  the 
poor  house  for  shelter. 

We  lived  in  a house  of  dreams,  from  which  we 
arose  one  day,  only  to  find  that  all  our  ideals  and 
concept idns  of  economic  security  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  greatest  economic  cyclone  we  have  ever  faced. 
Industry  was  at  a standstill,  it  had  lost  its  grip  on 
things.  Then  the  Federal  Government  had  to  step  in. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  hadn't  stepped  in  and  created  work  relief 
for  the  millions  of  unemployed  our  country  might 
easily  have  witnessed  an  economic  revolution  that 
would  have  ended  in  blood  shed. 

Overnight,  the  Federal  Government  attempted  to 
do  what  it  should  have  started  to  do  twenty-five  years 
or  more  ago,  and  built  up  in  easy  stages  a dependable 
structure.  Programs  of  various  kinds  were  inaugurated; 
some  of  the  abject  failures,  most  of  them  indif fe rently 
successful.  But  out  of  the  maze  of  alphabetical  ventures 
the  foundation  of  three  permanent  structures  are  slow- 
ly rising:  first,  Old  Age  Pensions,  second,  Unemploy- 

ment Insurance,  and  third,  A Permanent  Works  Relief 
Program.  All  three  will  tend  to  preserve  morale  and 
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prevent  social  panics  in  future  times. 

The  most  rabid  critics  of  the  present  day 
government  realize  the  need  for  social  security,  and 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  Social  Security  measures 
are  here  to  stay*  The  form  and  path  that  Social 
Security  will  take  even  its  most  ardent  supporters 
can  hardly  guess.  The  program  will  be  built,  it 
will  probably  be  tom  apart,  revised  and  improved 
upon  until  the  framers  of  the  present  legislative 
measures  will  be  unable  to  recognize  their  own 
handiwork*  But  the  next  generation  will  reap  the 
fruits  of  this  new  social  program.  In  cash  reserves 
set  aside,  emergencies  will  be  cared  for  and  the  next 
great  depression  will  find  our  country  in  a position 
to  handle  an  economic  upset  without  weakening  its 
financial  structure. 

We  must  all  do  our  share  in  promoting  social 
security  in  so  far  as  we  are  able*  In  the  Budget 
Message  To  Congress,  January  6,  1936,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  appealed  to  the  soul  of  the 
nation  in  the  words  Josiah  Royce,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  from  1882  to  1916:  "What  great 

crises  teach  all  men  whom  the  example  and  counsel 
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of  the  "brave  inspire  i3  the  lesson:  Fear  not,  view 

all  the  tasks  of  life  as  sacred,  have  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  the  ideal,  give  daily  all  that  you  have 
to  give,  be  loyal  and  rejoice  whenever  you  find 
yourselves  part  of  a great  ideal  enterprise.  You, 
at  this  moment  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  a generation 
whose  lips  are  touched  by  fire.  You  live  in  a land 
that  now  enjoys  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  let 
nothing  human  be  wholly  alien  to  you.  The  human  race 
now  passes  thru  one  of  its  greatest  crises.  New  ideas, 
new  issues  - a new  call  for  men  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  righteousness,  of  charity,  of  courage,  of  patience, 
and  of  loyalty  .....  However  memory  brings  back  this 
moment  to  your  minds  let  it  be  able  to  say  to  you: 

That  was  a great  moment.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 

new  era This  world  in  its  crisis  called  for 

volunteers,  for  men  of  faith  in  life,  of  patience  in 
service,  of  charity  and  of  insight.  I responded  to  the 
call  however  I could.  I volunteered  to  give  myself  to 
ny  master  - the  cause  of  humane  and  brave  living.  I 
studied,  I loved,  I labored,  ’unsparingly  and  hopefully, 
to  be  worthy  of  my  generation. M 1 


1 The  Boston  Traveler,  January  6,  1936 
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